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that will make a BIG HIT— 
come Christmas—because 
they’re the useful, attractive 
kind you like for yourself. 

P.S. We're reminding you 
to do your Christmas shop- 
ping early—'nuff said! 
A real leather Photo Folder, to frame two 
favorite snapshots, folds to 31, x 5’”—to tuck 
in a pocket or stand on a desk. Dark green, 
deep red moire lining. 11-740—$ .25 
Neat accessory for her purse, this Billfold has 
pockets for bills, papers, licenses and cards. 
Real leather in dark green, morocco grained. 
11-655—S$ .60 
For that quick stitch, a Sewing Kit of green 2 
enamel and leatherette has green, black and i 


white sewing threads, green and tan darning 
cotton, thimble, pins, needles. 11-556—$ .40 


The handy Vanity set for purse or pocket 
holds mirror, comb and emery board in a 
leather case. Assorted colors. 12-301—$ .45 


A practical gift to please a busy 
young lady —the Correspondence 
Case of tan leatherette with brown 
strap has a pack of Correspondence 
Cards, calendar and pencil. 
11-621—$ .85 








The best gift of all—War Stamps for Victory. This 
red leatherette cover protects the album and looks 
gifty, too. Folder has one 25¢ stamp. 11-675. 
Cover, $ .25; Stamp, $ .25—Total, $ .50 


GIRL SCOUTS~—National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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MRS. 


HOBART SITTING ON TOP OF A 


HOUSEBOAT 


=, ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


ON A TRIP UP THE RIVER NEAR HANGCHOW 


(Bi) \ 
)) 
L cena a bast and West ~ By RAY TYLER NOURSE = 
f Mrs. Eds G. Nour ind M M HN 
LICE TISDALE HOBART . : er . spoiled simplicity. Almost at once 
was Alice Nourse when I A family por trait of the author she created a quick response be- 


first met her. She was young 
then, with straight black hair and 
gray-blue eyes and a rose-leaf skin 
under which the color seemed to 
and flow with her sensitive 
eagerness for life. It was a charm- 
ing quality, that eagerness, so full 
of shy symp. athy and understanding. She was soon to become 
my sister-in-law, and I still remember gratefully how she bridged 
for me the two years’ separation from my fiancé, her brother, 


ebb 


and how real she made him. With great reluctance my mother 
and I waved her off from San Francisco on her first of so many 
trips to the Orient. 

she’s much too delicate for such an undertaking,” was my 
mother's dictum. But before I saw Alice again she had been to 


Philippines and Japan, and across Siberia to Russia, and 
e through Europe—all through the planning of that in- 
id explorer, her sister Mary. 
Recently, after thirty years of building, I watched Alice Ho 
address an absorbed audience in Washington, her silvery 
hair soft under a smart little hat, her clothes characteristically 
ressive of a certain odd blend of sophistication and un- 


of “Oil for the Lamps of 
China” —~a sensitive appre- 
ciation by her sister-in-law 


tween her audience and herself, an 
intelligent play of minds that is 
true intercourse. And sudk lenly I 
was struck anew with the amazing 
life of adventure and accomplish- 
ment the fates had brought to this 
most feminine and fragile of women, 

Even when I first knew her, delicate as she was from an in 
jury to her spine in early youth that was to plague her for life, 
she had the same core of character and determination that she 
has now, something the whole family She always 
laughingly attributes it to the Puritan in them. Nothing has 
ever been impossible for Alice and Mary and Edwin Nourse, if 
they wanted to do it. But I believe it was their father who in- 
stilled it into his young brood, whom he was left so early to rear 
alone. He taught them, man-fashion, that through work every- 
thing was possible, through work and the long look ahead which 
puts first things first. 

The children were all born in Lockport, New York—-where 
their father, Edwin Henry Nourse, had met and married Har- 
riet Augusta Beaman—but they were soon brought to Chicago 
to live. There Mr. Nourse became supervisor of music in the 


possesses, 
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Chicago Public Schools, giving his leisure to writing music text 
books and setting favorite hymns to new arrangements. It was 
one of his bitter disappointments that his children couldn't sing. 
He might have been reconciled, however, if he could have seen 
their creative output on my five foot bookshelf dedicated to the 
tamily writing. For there they all are in their own fields 
Edwin with his many books on economics, Mary with her Orien- 
tal histories, and Alice with her novels and books of travel. 

Like their father’s, their mother’s family had its roots in early 
New England America. One quality of their mother remains in 
all her children’s minds, and that is her happiness. She was 
gay and sympathetic, with, I fancy, much the same understand- 
ing that Alice has. But unfortunately, while her children were 
still very young, she became an invalid. In the hope of restor- 
ing her health, Henry Nourse took his young family from the 
city to a rolling, orchard-covered country place on the outskirts 
of Chicago, in the suburb of Downer's Grove. There, when 
Alice was ten, her mother died. 

Henry Nourse himself was descended from Rebecca Nurse 
who was hanged as a witch in Salem in 1692. You may tre- 
member her tragic story in your American history. She is an 
ancestress whom all her descendants love to claim today. They 
lot, those descendants, and they love her 

stubborn resistance to 


are a creative, artists 


BELOW MRS HOBART IN THE 
TRAVELING CLOTHES SHE WORE 
ON A TRIP UP THE YALU RIV 


ER SOON AFTER HER MARKIAGI a fascination on the 


House sf 


in his novel, The 


and history. 
makes them. tick We tell 


talk with her a delight 


subject we both love 


for work,” I said 


PART OF THE GREAT WALT Ot 
CHINA UNDER WHOSE SHADOW IS 
THE TEMPLE WHERE THE HOBARTS 
STAYFD ON THETE HONEYMOON 
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Nathaniel 
ancestor, the judge who condemned her to death 
Several generations later, the curse Rebecca called 
down upon him for his injustice exerted such 
childhood of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne that it finally culminated 
Fe the Seven Gable 

[ have always loved to visit with Alice Ho 
bart We range over philosophies and races 
We study people to see what 


sensitive 


Whether we agree or not, the flow of our com- 
radeship is never broken by a didactic yes or no. 
Alice believes strongly in the inviolability of 
people's personalities. All her friends recog- 
nize this open-minded response that makes any 


She enjoys entertaining 


her friends singly, or in twos and threes You 
get the essence of people that way,” she says. 


And her strength ts too limited for crowds 

As we sat chatting, one cold January day, be 
fore the open fire in my living room, we hap 
pened upon the theme of creative writing, a 
There must be just the 
right ingredicnts of sympathy and imagination 
and intuition, together with an infinite Capacity 
“Certainly your fairy god 


mothers gathered around with all the necessary 
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BELOW CENTER: A COURTYARD 
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christening gifts when 
you were born.” 

' “Well, if so, they 
failed me dismally when 
they were passing out 
the tools of my profes- 
sion,’ she sighed. “I've 
surely acquired them the 
hard way!” 

“Yes, I suppose 
that's true. Your edu- 
cation did get broken 
to bits, didn’t it?” 

“Yes. First Father's 
death ended my fresh- 
man year at Northwest- 
ern. Then I struggled 
through parts of two 
other years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, each interrupted by sickness. I can’t tell you 
what a relief it was when I finally gave it up—the regular rou- 
tine was like a cage to me. But I've made up for it since by the 
long, hard study I've put into Icarning to write. I suppose I 
just had to do it my own way.” 

“TL know. It was Rebecca's individualism coming out in you.” 
Then I asked, “Have you ever considered what has been your 
greatest handicap in life?” 

“Shyness,” she answered, after a moment's hesitation. “It’s 
been nothing short of physical torture to me. Like a burn ex- 
posed to the wind.” 

“Really? I've so many friends who are hunting a cure for 
shyness for their daughters.” 

“They won't find it,” she answered. “Only the girl herself 
can do that, by forcing her attention onto interests other than 
herself, the more absorbing the better.” 

After all, most girls nowadays haven't quite your excuse for 
shyness, if you want to claim an excuse,” I said, thinking of the 
long periods of isolation during her life in China and Manchuria 

She nodded thoughtfully. “In those China outposts, just 
after my marriage, I was terribly alone at times. And then 
there was my childhood—it's hard for a girl to grow up without 
amother. Mother's death was a bad blow for a child who loved 
gaicty and beauty. You sec, Father took his job of being father 
and mother to his children very seriously. He was middle-aged 
when we were born, you know, so his ideals of women went 
back toa very straight-laced period. I still remember his earnest 
; to Mary and me about modesty and restraint. Perhaps he 

me self-conscious. And, too—for all his genial ease with 
| lc—-he was at heart an extraordinarily exclusive person, so 
ept us very much to our own family circle.” 
cre was a considering pause before I said, “I have a feeling 
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Ir IS DIFFICULT TO ASSOCIATE ILLNESS 
WITH ALICE HOBART'S RADIANT PERSONALITY 


BELOW: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING 
ROOM OF THE CALIFORNIA HOUSE SHOW 
ING SOME OF THE CHINESE FURNITURE 


BELOW: THE FIRESIDE IN THE HOBARTS 
HOUSE-IN-THE-WOODS ON THE POTOMAC 
NOTE THE BOOK JACKET OF “OIL FOR THE 
LAMPS OF CHINA” ABOVE THE FIREPLACI 





Red Rose Troop frowned on Bobo’s inter- 
est in First Aid. She was too young to 
learn bandaging —and she wanted to 


wrap everyone in a wet sheet. But she did 
thing 


learn one tremendously important 


ANE BURKE, who always took upon herself the 
full responsibility for the whole of Red Rose 
Troop, came over to Miss Roberts, the popular 
leader of that varied collection of Girl Scouts. 

“What,” she asked solemnly, “are we going to do --. 
about Bobo Witherspoon ?” 

Miss Roberts had often wondered. She had been 
wondering ever since Bobo had landed in their midst 
from the Brownies. 

“What now ?” she asked apprehensively. 

“She simply insists on hanging around the First Aid group,” 
Jane reported. “Everywhere you turn—there she is underfoot, 
like a puppy.” 

Bobo often reminded Miss Roberts of a puppy—especially 
when her wide brown eyes were filled with a wondering surprise, 
which was almost always. 

“We've told her again and again,” Jane went on, “that she’s 
far too young, and that she must keep away. But there she is. 
She even asks questions.” 

Miss Roberts sighed. “Bobo couldn't live long without asking 
questions,” she said. ‘She’s just like Kipling’s Elephant’s Child 
—full of a ‘satiable curiosity.’ ” 

Jane snorted. 

“T'Il have a talk with her,” Miss Roberts promised. 

The younger members of Red Rose Troop were happily oc- 
cupied making Thanksgiving turkeys out of pine cones, at one 
end of the gymnasium. At the other end, the older girls were 
receiving First Aid instruction from a trained nurse. Miss 
Roberts moved from the first group to the second, and beckoned 
Bobo out of the circle. Bobo came reluctantly, casting backward 
glances at the intricacies of the triangular bandage. 

“Bobo, dear,” said Miss Roberts, in what she hoped was an 
ingratiating tone, “you know you belong with the other crowd— 
down here.” 

“But I want,” said Bobo, “to learn all about First Aid. It 
might be trifically important to me some day.” 

“You'll learn it when you're ready,” Miss Roberts soothed her. 
“It’s also very important to finish al these turkeys for the hospi- 
tal trays.” 

“But why must I wait till I’m as old as Jane?” insisted Bobo. 
“Even in Brownies we learned not to just tie up our finger in a 
dirty hanky. Why oughtn’t everybody to know it as soon as they 
possibly can? Then they could be a ’Mergency Aid.” 

“A what ?” asked Miss Roberts. 

“A "Mergency Aid,” repeated Bobo patiently. ‘“That’s what 
I want to be. I probly couldn't do all those frackshers and com- 
bustion of the brain and things—but I might Save a Life.” 

“You're not old enough to try,” said Miss Roberts firmly, “any 
more than you're old enough to study physics and Latin. And 
there is no such thing as an Emergency Aid. The girls are taking 
the Junior First Aid course—and even they aren't allowed to do 
half the things the grown-ups learn.” 

“I've been reading The Book,” said Bobo. “It’s very mixing, 
but extremely intrusting.” 

“It may be interesting,” argued Miss Roberts, “but I'd much 
rather you didn’t bother your head with it. Now come and get 
on with your turkeys.” 

Bobo, though torn asunder, strove always to live according to 
the Girl Scout Laws. A Girl Scout is obedient: therefore Bobo 
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got on with her turkeys. In fact, she flew at them with such pur- 
poseful frenzy, producing birds of every aspect and attitude, that 
she used up all her available pine cones long before the slower 
and more contented workers had finished. This done, she sidled 
back to the other end of the room in time to glean a few bits of 
information on the treatment of shock. 

Whatever Bobo Witherspoon went in for, she brought to it 
the full measure of her tremendous enthusiasm and perseverance. 
She was single-minded and strong-willed—and unshaken ia 
purpose. It was only one of her characteristics that she chose so 
often to set her ambition far beyond her stature—in that longed- 
for sphere where people like Jane Burke moved with such ease 
and knowledge. With patient persistence she seized every op- 
portunity to hover around the edges of the First Aid group, if 
only for the briefest intervals. In consequence, the patchwork in- 
formation she pieced together would have turned any instructor's 
hair gray with horror. But, of course, she also had The Book— 
and that did serve to clarify some points, though most of it was 
decidedly confusing. By a fortunate chance she had become pos- 
sessed of this First Aid manual—thrown away because the last 
third of it had been torn off. It stopped in the midst of an in- 
teresting dissertation on Common Emergencies—the very section 
which concerned Bobo most, she felt, if she were ever to become 
a 'Mergency Aid. But there remained in the first parts plenty to 
occupy her time and energy, and she expended both in diligent 
practice. 

Mrs. Witherspoon, coming into Bobo’s room in the early 
dusk, received a severe and genuine shock. Her daughter sat 
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MERGENCY AID 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 












“THUNDER, BOBO, GET ME UNWRAPPED—I FEEL 
LIKE A BABY KEPT FROM SUCKING ITS THUMBS” 
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motionless upon the bed—one arm in a sling, and one round 
brown eye peering out from under a bandage that swathed most 
of her head like an ill-fitting mobcap. After managing to ejacu- 
late the one word, “Bobo!” in a tone of real alarm, Mrs. Wither- 
spoon sank down on the nearest chair in an attitude of collapse. 
Instantly her child, with both arms and eyes in good working 
ordcr, was at her side and had dashed a tumbler of water into her 
face before she could struggle or protest. 

Bobo!" gurgled the outraged parent. ‘Oh, look at my dress! 
What do you mean by all this ?” 

“You were just going to faint, Bobo explained hastily and 
with some satisfaction, “and I remembered what to do! I nearly 
wrapped you in a wet sheet, but I think that’s something else. 
Why were you going to faint ?” 

“IT should think I might faint,” cricd Mrs. Witherspoon, “or 
almost anything. Do you mean to say that you were simply- 
simply playing with all those dreadful bandages ?” 

“Did you think I was hurt or something?” Bobo asked, as- 
tonished. “It's just my "Mergency Aid training. I—’’ 

“They're surely not teaching you First Aid in the Girl Scout 
troo; exclaimed the indignant Mrs. Witherspoon. “Why, 
you re far too young for any such responsibility. I shall speak to 
Miss Roberts.” 

Oh, please don't!” begged Bobo. “She doesn’t want me to— 


really she doesn't. It's for the older ones. I'm just around the 
edg It's my private idea. But it might be extremely helpful.” 

Helpful!” repeated Mrs. Witherspoon sarcastically, continu- 
ing to dab at her sodden collar with a moist handkerchief. “I 





think you may stay in your room, Bobo, while I go and change 
everything I have on.” 


HE unfortunate circumstances under which Mrs. Witherspoon 

was introduced to her daughter's latest hobby automatically 
changed Bobo’s plans. Having nearly dislocated her anatomy 
attempting to apply a shoulder bandage to herself, she had been 
on the point of asking her mother to serve as victim. Now it 
seemed wiser to enlist the aid of someone else, someone not so 
violently prejudiced against the whole subject of First Aid for 
the young. Bobo, illumined by one of her sudden inspirations, 
decided to tackle her friend, Mr. Horatio Bristle. 

This old gentleman, though commanding a wholesome awe 
and respect in the neighborhood, had been won over by some of 
Bobo's previous enthusiasms, and was apt to be rather indulgent 
where she was concerned. He 
and his elderly dog, Hector, were 
comfortably ensconced by the 
fire, when Bobo—bearing an 
armload of assorted sticks and 
rags—tumbled in upon them. 

“Ho, Bobo!” cried Mr. Bristle. 
“Collecting salvage again?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” Bobo said, 
laying her burden carefully on 
the davenport. “But I'm won- 
dering if you could possibly help 
me out in my Problems.” 

“Always glad to oblige,” said 
Mr. Bristle. “Compound frac- 
tions or something ?” 

“I think you have to have a 
traction splint for those,” Bobo 
said reflectively. 

“Hey?” said Mr. Bristle. 
“‘Arithmetic’s not that bad, is 
it?” 

“IT thought you said compound 
frackshers,”’ Bobo cried. That's 
the kind of Problem I mean. 
What would you do, Mr. Bristle, 
if you had a very serious frack- 
sher ?” 

“I'd hate to tell a nice little girl like you,” said Mr. Bristle. 

“Well, I'm not sure that I know,” Bobo mused. “Would you 
mind very much if I tried putting a cravat bandage on your ear ?”’ 

“Hey?” exclaimed Mr. Bristle. “Never heard of a fractured 
ear! You don’t want to use my necktic, do you? It cost me twe 
dollars.” 

"No, no,” Bobo assured him. “I have my Equipment right 
here. And it’s so very, very hard—putting bandages on to my 
own sclf, you sec. I fully meant to ask Mother to cwoperate 
but, unfortunately, just now she doesn't quite appreciate what 
I'm trying to do.” 

‘And what are you trying to do? Training for an Army nurse, 
hey? Will the war last that long, d'ye think?” Mr. Bristle gave 
a rumbly chuckle, but Bobo looked at him severely. 

“I'm just trying to fit myself to be a "Mergency Aid,” she said. 
“Trying—-against Obstacles.” 

“Well, well! Very worth while, too,” said Mr. Bristle com- 
placently, with an easy acquiescence which showed that he did 
not quite realize what was in store for him. For Bobo was ad- 
vancing upon him with a gleam in her eye and a menacing strip 
of white cloth extended firmly in her hands. 

The cravat bandage of the ear nearly throttled Mr. Bristle, but 
he managed to gurgle, “Mighty neat! Here—Ict me sce those 
pictures. Now look at this one, will you, for the palm of the 
hand. Never could make a bandage stay on the palm of my hand 
when my jackknife slipped, whittling.” 

“Do you often whittle, Mr. Bristle?” Bobo paused to ask. 

“Haven't whittled for more than fifty years,” said Mr. Bristle, 
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“but I'd still like to know that bandage trick.’’ He bent to the book. 

The cravat bandage of the palm is the most batting of all the 
First Aider’s problems in that line. Mr. Bristle, his head still 
swathed, perched his glasses incongruously on the nose that 
jutted beneath his wrappings, and became involved in the dia- 
gram of ‘‘carrying the thumb side diagonally back across the back 
of the hand to the heel of the hand on the little finger side, then 
between the thumb and index finger, completing lap No. 2.” 
Bobo tried it also, and they muttered and wound and unwound 
and lapped and flapped for nearly half an hour, with no success 
whatever. 

“Imagine anything like this beating Horatio Bristle!” 
the impatient old gentleman. 

But they gave up at last, and compromised on putting both 
Mr. Bristle’s hands into the simpler, if awkward-looking, open 
hand bandage. 

“You'd think I was all ready for a boxing 
Mr. Bristle, putting up his swaddled fists 

It was when Bobo had made rather a good job of getting one 
of her friend's legs into a very bulky blanket splint, that the 
telephone rang. Mrs Lindstrom, his housckceper, trying to con- 
ceal her extreme surprise over the scene in the living room, an 
nounced that it was a long distance call from Chicago 


roared 


chuckled 


match! 


“Get me out o' this stuff!’ shouted Mr. Bristle That's 
Burnett & Atlee—very important-— got to talk to ‘em! 
Bobo on one side and Mrs. Lindstrom on the other tore at 


the bandages which concealed so much of Mr. Bristle. But Bobo 
had put on her trappings to hold fast through any emergency, 
and they held. Mr. Bristle, plucking help slessly at his bonds with 
clumsy mittened hands, stumped and staggered from the room, 
bubbling A a volcano about to crupt. Mrs. Lindstrom drew up 
her mouth in a thin line and eyed Bobo with extreme disap 
proval. When Mr. Bristle returned, with bandage 
streaming from him, his face was so red that Bobo hastily con- 
sulted The Book. 

“You're not suffering from shock, or apolexy, or 
consciousness, or heat-stroke, are you, dear Mr 
demanded contritely 
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Mr. Bristle sank down in his armchair and flapped his swathed 
hands feebly. 

“Does it say in that book,” he asked, “what to do with the 
old fellers that are nearly killed being practiced on? Thunder, 
Bobo, you have me trussed up so Houdini himself couldn't vet 
out! Unwrap my hands out of here, before I feel like a buby 
kept from sucking its thumbs!" 

Bobo apologetically unwound Mr. Bristle from the tangle of 
wrappings. 

“Are you very angry with me,” 
the telephone call ?” 

“I got there, I got there,” Mr. Bristle conceded pufting- 
ly. “But I had a terrible time holding on to the ‘phone nd 
writing down a memorandum. There—Horatio Bristle is 
himself again, and perishing for his tea!” 

"IT think I'd prob'ly better be going,” 
wistfully. 

“There'll be cookies,’ said Mr. Bristle. 
strom was making ‘em this morning. 
a thread, yourself ?” 

Bobo suddenly found that she was. Over the cookies, 
she and Mr. Bristle discussed the Importance of Being Pre- 
pared to be a ‘Mergency Aid. 

Jane Burke certainly would not have approved of the 
way Mr. Bristle indulged Bobo in her notions. Possibly 
Miss Roberts, too, would have disapproved. Fortunately, 
neither of them knew of the good-natured encouragement 
he gave her. And not even Bobo was aware of the times 
when Mr. Bristle sat alone among the neglected papers in 
his study, eyeglasses on nose and an old necktie across the 
palm of his hand, stubbornly muttering, “ ‘Carry the thumb 
side diagonally back across the back of the hand’. . . oh, 
thunder, there it’s slipped off again!" 

As for Bobo, she felt that she was becoming fairly proficient 
Of course, she was still not at all sure whether she should imme- 
diately apply artificial respiration to some one discovered lying 
by the roadside, or should wrap the person up in a wet sheet. It 
might make a tremendous difterence which was done, she sup- 
posed, and she applied herself once more to The Book in a 
renewed attempt to master its diverse contents. She realized that 
she did need just a little more practice. Mr. Bristle had held The 
Book for her not long since—and her answers to his questions 
had not always been one hundred per cent right. 


she wondered sadly, “about 


Bobo suggested 


“Mrs. Lind- 
Aren't you worn to 


“What are the symptoms of fracture of the collar bone?” Mr 
Bristle had demanded, and Bobo had answered at once, ‘The 
face is cherry red, the ‘stremities are blue and cold, and the 


breathing is irregular.” 

Mr. Bristle couldn't find any such combination of symptoms 
in the whole book—nor did he agree with Bobo when she as- 
sured him that the treatment for snake bite was to cut small in 
cisions in the snake and wrap the patient in a wet sheet. Bobo 
was determined to wrap somebody in a wet sheet, somehow, and 
when in doubt she gave this procedure as the remedy for any ill 
But, on the whole, she was well pleased with her progress. A 
authority, of command and control, tingled through her 
whenever she thought of the figure-of-eight bandage, or the fire 
man’s drag. Miss Roberts herself would agree that 
none too young for the subject when she saw what proficiency 
she had developed. 

How wonderful, thought Bobo, if at the time of the troop's 
examination she could step lightly forward and say, “This prob- 
lem seems to be a severe laceration of the forearm. I should ap 
ply a sterile compress and control by hand pressure.” How ne: itly 
such phrases would roll from her tongue! How astounded wouk d 
be the expressions of Jane Burke and Miss Roberts! The First 
Aid instructor would hand Bobo a certificate, and say in ringing 
Bobo Witherspoon— Mergency Aid!” 

All these thoughts swam in Bobo's head as, green-uniformed 
and light-hearted, she took her way towards the troop mecting 


sense of 


Bobo was 


toncs, 


She was so pleasantly deep in these gratifying imaginings, that 
when the dreadful thing happened she (Continued on page 31) 
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THE AUDIFNCI SEEMS TO. BE MADE 
UP OF COMPELLING EYFS WHICH ARI 
BORING YOU THROUGH AND THROUGH 


T SOME time or other, almost 
everyone is called upon to 
speak in public. “Public” may 

mean a strange place and a large audi- 
ence, or only the familiar room where 
your troop or club mects and the en- 
couraging faces of your friends. But 
no matter what the circumstances, when 
you make that speech I know you 
want it to be a good one. 

Let's suppose, for instance, that 
you're president of the athletic association of your school, and 
that the adviser has told you that on a certain date you'll have to 
speak before the student body in the annual membership cam- 
paign. 

Does the prospect set your tecth chattering? It needn't. Once 
you've mastered the rules of public speaking, giving that talk is 
going to be a painless process. In fact, it’s going to be fun. 

The first thing to consider is the way you look. When you step 
out on the platform before your audience, you must be well 
groomed and dressed to suit the occasion. Your hair should be in 
order, and you should take care that no pink slip shows below 
your hem, that no fastening is undone, and that your shoes are 
brushed both fore and aft. 

You will notice that I use the words, “dressed to suit the oc- 
casion.”” If you're making a speech for the athletic association, 
you ll look more appropriate in a sweater and skirt than in a 
fluffy-ruffly dress. On the other hand, if you go out to talk up 
the class play, your new crépe afternoon dress will be just the 
‘hing. 

No matter what the occasion, however, your costume should 
add to the effectiveness of your speech, not cetract from it. A 
tricky bracelet. 1 exotic hair-do, sequins on your shoulders, can 
fascinate an audience to the point where they practically forget to 


If you ave happy rbout the way 
you look and sure of what you are 
going to say, it’s not hard to speak 


to an audience, however large 









By GERMAINE HANEY 


listen. They're apt to sit enthralled, 
wondering where you got the bracclet, 
how you achieved the elaborate pomp.- 
dour, or merely hypnotized by the 
flashing of your sequins. So use re- 
straint in the matter of clothes. You 
don't have to be decked out like a pea- 
cock, but you do have to be well 
groomed. 

I know there are people who never 
seem to care how they look, and some- 
times they do manage to “get by.” But when such a person 
speaks in public, her appearance is a handicap that she has to 
overcome. Why let the way you look be a mountain peak you 
have to climb over in order to reach your audience, when it could 
be a springboard from which you might dive right into their 
good will? It’s much easier to like a spick-and-span person than 
a frowsy one. 

While we're on the subject, let me tell you another good 
reason for wanting to look your best. You see, quite aside from 
the effect your appearance will have on the audience, it's going 
to have an effect on you. If you know you're all right, you can 
devote all your brain power to what you're saying, without hav- 
ing to worry about the way you look. And that’s true all along 
the line, not only in public speaking. If you are well groomed, 
you can forget yourself and go ahead with the business in hand 
whether it's reciting in class, helping your mother entertain, or 
just having fun with friends your own age. 

Of course there are other important factors beside grooming 
and appropriate clothes which enter into this matter of personal 
appearance. Let's talk about the way you stand and walk. 

Sometimes one merely rises behind a table to make a speech, 
but at other times one must walk out on a stage, or take a post- 
tion in front of a group. If the speaker comes lumbering along, 
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tripping over her own feet, she makes a bad impression at the 
start. 

Do you walk well? Why not make a game of walking grace- 
fully? Play it with ‘your friends. Discuss the essentials of good 
carriage and try to put them into practice. Buttocks in, tummy in, 
trunk tall, chest up, head high. Walk in front of a mirror. Do 
you like what you see? 

What about your feet? Do you wave them like a pair of 
(lippers? Do you drag them? Why not try putting them down 
neatly? If you learn to walk correctly with a public appearance 
in mind, you'll soon find yourself doing it in everyday life. 

All right. Now, you're actually standing before your audience. 
But just how are you standing? Balancing on one foot, flamingo 
fashion? That will never do. The first thing you know you'll 
topple over, and that will put a sad end to your speech. 

Rest your weight evenly on both feet, leaving a little space be- 
tween them, so that you can move and turn easily. Many amateur 
speakers clamp one foot against the other, as if they had glue on 
their shoes. This is an uncomfortable way to stand, and it de- 
stroys your balance. If you keep your feet free of each other- 
but not, of course, far apart—you can move about freely. 

And when I say move about, I mean turn. Remember not to 
sway. Some speakers do that, you know, and they look like the 
elephant at the zoo, weaving back and forth at the end of his 
chain. When you rehearse your speech, check yourself in this 
matter; otherwise both you and your audience will wind up feel- 
ing seasick. 

I've never seen an audience yet that didn't want to like the 
speaker, that didn’t want to be helpful 
and encouraging. So, as you take your 
position as speaker, why not smile? 
It will make you feel good yourself, 
and the group will appreciate it. If 
you come on the platform looking 

} frightened, you'll frighten your listen- 
ers. They'll feel that something is 
the matter, that you don’t know your 

subject, that perhaps you're going to 
collapse. They'll begin to fidget about 
you. If you get them into that sort of 
mood, they're not going to pay much 
attention to what you have to say. 
















GIRL ABOVE IS DRESSED UN- 
LY, AND HER POSTURE IS BAD 
GIRL AT THE RIGHT HAS OVER 
’NF HER DRESS AND HER GES 
ES. THE GIRL AT THE FAR RIGHT 
OISED BECAUSE SHE IS DRESSED 
Ll AND FEELS ENTIRELY NATURAI 


Relax. Take it easy and let the audience relax with you. If 
they know they don’t have to worry about yow, that you're equal 
to the job, they'll be able to concentrate on your talk. They have 
to have confidence in you as a person, you know, before they can 
be expected to have confidence in your ideas. 

So present a calm, pleasant face with an expression that says 
in effect, ‘I’m a nice sort of person, and I'm glad to see you.” If 
you come out looking like a poor lamb being led to the slaughter, 
everyone will feel like creeping away out of kindness. 

There are certain things that can make speaking difficult, if 
you let them, The most important of these is eyes. Sometimes 
people say to me, “If only those eyes wouldn't stare at me so 
when I'm trying to talk. I see all those faces out there in front, 
and my mind goes blank.” 

Some speech teachers, in grappling with this problem, advise 
their pupils to pretend those faces are cabbages. Some even go 
so far as to pretend they aren't there at all. I don't like either of 
these ideas. After all, there's no sense talking either to cabbages 
or a roomful of empty air. You're talking to people, and you 
want them to understand your ideas. 

Nevertheless, it is disconcerting to find yourself suddenly 
gazing right into a pair of unfamiliar eyes. And sometimes it's 
even more disconcerting if the eyes belong to one of your friends. 
So I'm going to tell you what to do with your own eyes. 

Be careful where they look. Some speakers, suffering from 
stage fright, fix theis gaze on the ceiling. You can hardly hope 
to hold the attention of an audience, if you seem to be more in- 
terested in star gazing than anything else. People are bound to 
get testless under such circumstances, 

Sometimes a speaker fastens her eyes on the floor. She’s even 
more annoying than the chandelier enthusiast, because there 
seems to be something furtive in that downcast glance. Besides, 
the audience can't hear a word she says. 

A third type of speaker fastens her eyes on one person in the 
audience and talks exclusively to him or her, leaving everyone 
else out in the cold. 

But when you make your speech, 
you must not do any of these emg 
My method—and it works—is to 
look at my listeners’ foreheads, or 
the tops of their hats. I leave none 
of them out, either. I talk for a 
moment or two to the foreheads on 
the left; then I address the hats on 
the right; (Continued on page 37) 
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It’s important to help people who 
ave in trouble—and it’s important 
to let them help you! But that was 
something Sara had to discover 


ARA HEMINGWAY came slowly through the entrance hall 
into the dormitory, glanced from her watch to the round 
electric clock on the wall, and looked around the foyer 

with a puzzled expression. 

One of the two girls reading there, sunk in comfortable slip- 
covered chairs, looked up. 

“What's the matter, Sara? Lost something ?” 

“Yes,” said Sara. “I've lost a girl, Lou.” 

Lou closed her eyes to express suffering patience. 
No!” 

"Yes,”’ said Sara. “I can’t think what became of here The 
Henrys have invited a Polish refugee to live with them—for the 
duration, you know. They knew her family in Europe. Her 
name’s Sophia Malkowska. Dean Henry had a class, and her 
mother’s ill today, so they asked me to meet her. Well, she didn't 
come!” 

“Are you sure?” Lou inquired severely. “You know how you 
are, Sara.” 

“What do you mean, how I are? I went and stood square in 
the middle of the egress, and stared rudely at every person who 
came along. Besides that, I wore a pennant on my hat.” 

“A pennant on your hat?” 

“Yes,” said Sara. “I was afraid she might miss me, so I put 
this little school pennant in my hat. I thought that would make 
anybody stare, Sophia included, and then she'd sce the name of 
the school and know I was meeting her.” 

“T noticed it as you came in,” observed a girl who sat in the 
chair next Lou's, a dark, withdrawn girl, her English voice clip- 
pins syllables short. “I thought to myself, how very odd! Per- 
laps you met the wrong train?” 

“Oh, no, Pam,’ Sara assured her. 
fifteen, Dean Henry said—but she was mistaken, it really came 
at two.” Her voice dwindled. “Do you suppose it could have 
been Burlington? There was a Burlington right after.” 

The entrance door opened again. A strange girl came in, a 
suitcase in her hand. For a moment she stood hesitantly at the 
door, her eyes darting apprehensively around the foyer, like the 
eyes of a frightened mouse. 

There was something foreign in her appearance, and Sara ran 
to her. “Are you Sophia Malkowska?” she inquired. “Oh, I 
know you are! And I was supposed to mect you. I just made 
a mistake about trains. Dean Henry will be out of class in a 
minute. Will you forgive me?” 

The stranger stared at Sara, opened trembling lips, and then 
burst into tears. 

The three girls were startled into a moment of rigid attention; 
then Pam dropped her eyes to her book, Lou stood up awkward- 
ly, and Sara laid a tentative arm across Sophia's shaking shoulders. 

“We'll go to the dean's office right away,” she said over the 
newcomer's head to Lou. 

“Before the girls begin swarming in,” Lou agreed, picking up 
Sophia’s, suitcase. 

But they were too late. They met a dozen girls as they went 
down the hall, Sophia walking between the others, her handker- 
chief pressed to her streaming eyes. Light-hearted girl-faces were 
stricken into sympathy at the sight. Foh May and Honey Ann, 
coming out together, threw glances at cach other, turned and 
followed, lingering outside the dean's door when the others went 
in. After a minute Sara and Lou came out. 

“Sweetie Pie!’ Honey cried, falling in beside Sara. 
is the matter ?” 


“A girl? 


“The Union Pacific, two- 


“What 








IN A FEW SECONDS THEY WERE ALL LOOKING DOWN WITH 
TERRIFIFD EYES AT THE CRUMPLED HEAP IN THE SNOW 


TWO-WAY 


Sara's face was twisted in her effort not to cry. She didn't try 
to speak until they reached the shelter of Foh May's room. 

“I missed her train!” she cried then in a shaken voice. “Just 
because of my miserable carelessness I missed her train, and 
there was no one there to meet her when she was feeling—you 
saw how she was feeling.” 

“She's that Polish refugee the dean was telling us about?” 
asked Honey. 

Sarah nodded. 
she faltered. . 

The four girls looked at each other. Foh May's face was quite 
still, yet behind her dark eyes was a tragic comprehension more 
touching even than the bewildered compassion of the others. 
Foh May had cousins in Shanghai—she hoped. ‘Time only can 
help her,”’ she said. 

“Time! Don't be so oriental, Foh May,” Sara cried. “This is 
our responsibility, and we must face it. We're not having to 
suffer much from the war in America—it’s up to us to relieve 
suffering.” 

“Yes, but how?” Honey asked. 
folks who are sad.” 

“We can make this Sophia feel at home, and entertain her,” 
Lou stated firmly, her small, clear-cut features quite red with 


“And all her family were killed in the war,” 


“You can’t just move in on 
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Sy “AIL right,” said Sara. “There we 
4 are! Three worthy refugees, and four 
2. a. of us to show them a good time. If they 

tes have to be refugees, we'll make them 
glad they're refugees to the United 
States. And this time—— Sara's voice 


ciel aaa trembled with earnestness—''this time 
there won't be any slip-up. This time 
I'll remember everything, and lose noth 
ing, and do the whole thing up right.” 


EAN HENRY liked the idea. She suggested Miss Pepper 


EE | as chaperone, and Miss Pepper also liked the idea. 
By ELEANOR HULL I'm going to be just like Thomasine, horribly systematic,” 


Sara explained to Miss Pepper. “Lists, lists, lists!” She waved a 
sheaf of papers. “And all done in swatches with paper clips!” 
“What's in the lists?” asked Miss Pepper. 
determination. ‘But I don’t know just how we should do it.” “Oh, everything,” answered Sara. “This is a list of people 
I do,” said Sara. ‘The skiers aren't going up to Red Feather and duties. Everyone will cook and clean and wash dishes at 
this week-end because of the exhibition at Berthoud. We'll take — stated intervals—everyone but the guests, of course 


her up to camp.” “Maybe you ought to let the guests help out, too,” suggested 
Good idea!’ Lou agreed. Honey looked pleased, but Foh Miss Pepper 

May wore a little frown. “Not this first time—we want to be splendidly hospitable,’ 
| am thinking of Pamela Dutton,” she said. said Sara. ‘Besides, Sophia doesn't know how to do housework, 
A blank silence followed. “Oh, yes, she is a refugee, too, I'm positive; and Samucle’s too giddy;and Pam would be con 

Sara said at last. ‘But she thinks I'm such a droop.” stantly telling us what we were doing wrong. Now this list is 
“You can’t even speak to her,” complained Lou, “without her called Act/rities. We're going to have none of those dreadful 

saying, ‘How very odd!"” pauses when cveryone wishes himself back home again. For 
“To her, everything here /s odd,” said Foh May. example, the first evening after dinner we'll have l'un Around 
“Of course it is,” Sara cried. “I've not been very generous. the Fire, It’s a game. I found it in a book.” 

All right, we'll ask Pam, too.” “This all makes me feel faint,” complained Miss Pepper, “all 
“I know somebody who ought to be asked,” Honey Ann re- _ this organization. I don't know but that I'd prefer a little orig- 

marked hesitantly. “You remember Samuele, over at the Bea's — inal Sara.” 

Beauty Shoppe ?’” “Heaven forfend! A little system, a dittle system,” cried Sara, 
Oh, yes,” groaned Sara. “But do you really think she needs “Now this list is food. You should hear my menus! Listen to 

hecring up, Honey? She doesn't act like it.” this one! Black bean soup, with grated cheese. Hominy and 
“That's what I thought, too,” said Honey, “but the other day, sausages. Lettuce salad with French dressing. Crushed pineapple 

when she was giving me an oil shampoo, I pushed the towel up — and gingerbread for dessert.” : 

off my face to sneeze and saw her in the mirror. Tears were run- “Not bad,” agreed Miss Pepper. “Quite a change from the 

ning down her face.” usual hamburger-—banana—-potato chip menu 
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“All the other meals will be just as nice,’ Sara said com 
placently. ‘Now I've got to see about ordering.” 

The rest of the week she paid scant attention to her classes, 
but rushed around attending to arrangements for the week-end at 
camp. At two-thirty on Friday, she set out in the ancient station 
wagon to pick up the two off-campus guests. 

Samuele dashed out of the Beas Beauty Shoppe in red slacks 
and high-heeled sandals, topped with a fur coat. “Pretty swell! 
she cried, gleaming with smiles and make-up. “Pretty swell! 

Sara nodded and smiled, but she couldn't think of anything 
to say. She drove to the dean's, honked, then bethought herself 
and went correctly to the door. Sophia appeared in well cut 
tweeds, and met Samuele with an expression of polite astonish 
ment. Sara chattered busily but somewhat at random to the two 
silent guests as they drove back to the campus. 

Miss Pepper, Pam, and the hostesses waited on the steps, sur- 
rounded by boxes and bags 

Miss Pepper, Sara announced, “this ts Sophia Malkowska 
And Samuele Ferault.’ 

“Hello, Sophia and Samucle!"" Miss Pepper greeted cheerfully 
“ALL right, Tim, you can pack us in.’ 

It was an exacting task, to fit cight people, their baggage and 
provisions, into the station wagon and its top baggage rack, but 
old Tim, the gardener-watchman-chautfeur, accomplished it in 
deft silence and climbed in himsclf. They were off! 

“T have such a fecling that Tim forgetting something,” Sara 
remarked uneasily. “But I suppose it’s just habit 

“Are you in the habit of forgetting ? 
it might be wise to check over the boxes 


inquired Pam. “If so, 


“Oh, I have things under control this time,” Sara assured het 
Now let's begin to enjoy ourselves 
tains 2?” 

“They are very rocky,” 


Don't you love the moun 


said Sophia politely, “but not very 
smoothed out, are they ? 
“You can have your scenery 
Me, I like the movies,” said 
Samuele 
“It will be better,’ Sara told 
herself, “when we get out of th 


Pretty swell! 


car and begin to do things 

At last they turncd into the 
narrow road that led to the wil 
derness Aspens closed over it 
grasses grew between the wheel 
tracks, scrub oak branches rust 
ling with papery bronze leaves 
switched at the car 
Around the curve. the 
camp came at last into view 


windows 


s hool 


broad, wide-chimneyed, inviting 
with a white stream dashing be 
hind it 

Sara jumped out with rising 


unload 


spirits. “Be sure you 
everything, Tim,’ she admon 
itched. “And be back for us Sun 
day after supper Now well go 
upstairs and get scttled 

They unscrambled their lug 
gage and filed upstairs by means 
A broad, 


rafters 


of a skeleton staircase 
high attic under bare 
opened to them, with windows 
in the gable ends and rows ot 
cots under the windows 

Sara flourished a list. “Honey 
Ann, Samuele, Lou, and Sophia 
over here, she announced 
“Miss Pepper, Pam, Foh May, 
and me on the other side 

“Brrr! The 
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THERF WAS A BROAD, HIGH 
windows are WITH WINDOWS IN THE GABLE ENDS, AND ROWS OF COTS (¢ 
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right over our heads,’ objected Samucle. “We'll sure catch cold 

Sara shook her head. “I have that all figured out,” she saix 
“We'll open a window downstairs and the air will come u 
through the register—see, it’s just a hole in the floor! The: 
well have plenty of air and no draft." No one spoke, and sh 
continued, ‘All right, now—-ten minutes to unpack, and the: 
Miss Pepper will take the rest of you on an inspection tour o1 
the camp while Honey and I get dinner ready.” 

When, an hour later, the girls trooped in, bringing the chi 
air of evening with them, the big living and dining room looked 
its best. A fire flickered on the hearth, candles, stuck in sections 
of log, evergreen-wreathed, lighted the table. At each place was 
a bowl of black-bean soup, cach raising a tiny curl of steam and 
sprinkled with golden cheese. 

“Good effect,” said Pam, and Sara flushed with pleasure. 

The soup was followed by hominy and sizzling little sausages 
and crisp lettuce salad; and this course was followed by fluffy 
hot gingerbread and crushed pineapple. Sara was somewhat 
abstracted until the meal had been served: then she leaned back 
to enjoy herself. She looked around at the group of girls, and 
then, involuntarily, she shivered, ‘“What makes it so cold?” sh 
asked 

Fire places don’t heat so good,” 
would help.’ 
It's not so cold. Americans always are cold,” observed Pam 

“It snows,” said Sophia 

Oh, good, then we can ski tomorrow!” cried Sara 

But no one responded. The chill was not altogether physical 
It seemed to be a kind of clammy constraint. The gingerbread 
and pineapple disappeared amid silences broken by bursts of con 
versation from Miss Pepper, Sara, and Lou 

Foh May, you and Lou are to do the dishes,’ Sara announced 
when the meal was over. “Honey and I will get the beds mad 
and then we'll play a new sort of game.” 

“What's the matter with 
everybody ?”” Honcy whispered 
as she and Sara made the beds 
by the watery light of the kero 
sene lamps. “Honest, I don't 
think those girls are very nice 


said Samucle. “A stove now 


guests. 

It's just strange to them 
Sara explained 
well surely be used to one 
another's ways, and be having 
l good time. 

But going to bed was flat 
and dull, instead of gay and 
As soon as the 
lamps were blown out, silence 
fell, broken only by occasional 
cautious bed crcakings 

In the middle of the night 
Sara rose and stealthily trans 


ferred her top cover to sam 


By tomorrow 


rowdy, as usual 


uele's bed. It was certainly 
chilly and Samuele had seemed 
afraid of the cold 

But in the morning they 
were all wakened by a hacking 





ough, Samuele sat up and 
oughed and coughed, and 
looked plaintively at Sara I 
told you those windows wot Id 
give air,’ she observed. 
“Nonsense,” said Pam It 
takes twenty-four hours to de 
velop a cold, Samuele, and 


germs, not fresh air, are re 
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MEET the | 


A letter from Don, the ar- 
rival of some refugee chil- 
dven, and the awakening of 
Mary Fred's conscience, give 
the young Malones strength 
to defy iron-willed Nonna 


PRIL came in with bright as- 
surance that now at last winter 
had blustered his way out and 

spring had come smiling in. Jonquils 
and hyacinths shot out of the ground 
and bordered walks and showed bright 
against the drab brick and stone of 
houses. The weeping willow in the 
Malone back yard draped itself in yel- 
low-green lace veiling. 

Easter was the first Sunday in April, 
and following Easter was a week of 
spring vacation. Nonna was making 
plans for Easter. She would give an 
Easter breakfast, buffet-style, 
number of her friends. 

“It seems regrettable,” Nonna said, 
that your father didn’t see that you 
young people met the worthwhile peo- 
ple in the town.” 

Johnny told her, “We always have Emerson Worth out for 
Easter because he doesn’t have anyone belonging to him.” 

Nonna said gently, “I’m afraid he wouldn't enjoy himself with 
the group I'm having. He wouldn't fit in at all.” 

Plans for Easter touched Mary Fred with an uneasy remem- 
bering. The last time Jock and Lorna had been in, she had 
promised them they should come and help her and Beany dye 
Easter eggs. She remembered how avidly—though Jock pre- 
tended male indifference—they had soaked up her talk about the 
Easter rabbit leaving baskets filled with colored eggs. 

But Mary Fred had never mentioned it since, so surely they 
weren't counting on it. The children would only clutter up the 
Easter they were planning now. Church in the morning, of course, 
ind then Nonna’s Easter breakfast at noon. But that wasn’t the 
highlight of the day. Dike and his crowd were driving up to a 
mountain lodge in the late afternoon. They'd have a trout supper 
there in a rustic dining room. They'd stay late enough to watch 
the moon lift over the mountain peaks. Dike’s crowd thought 
horseback rides and outdoor suppers were juvenile. Mary Fred 
smiled belittlingly, remembering how wonderful they had seemed 
to her and Lila. 


for a 


HE Saturday before Easter was a gray, drizzly day. Mary 
red went over to Lila’s and they spent the morning making 
ookies for the Soldier's Recreation Center. Lila and she 
lown to deliver them. 

Lila’s day was quite complete because she saw Private Clancy 


drov 


more than complete because he showed her the chevron on 
his arm which told the world he was Private First Class Clancy. 
They sat there in the midst of the chatter over checker games, the 


lack 


isical fingering of piano keys, the click of billiard balls, 





= MALONES 


By LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


THEY 
TRIFD TO IMITATE 


POSED FOR THEIR PICTURES, AND AS JOHNNY 


4 BIRD, BROTHER SMILED WEAKLY 


and smiled into each other's eyes. “He asked about Elizabeth's 
baby,” Lila relayed happily to Mary Fred. 

And while Mary Fred was at the center, one of Clancy's bud- 
dies asked her, “When are we going to have that hoe-down you 
promised us at your house? The inside of a house would sure 
look good to us.” 

“We'll try and promote something,” Mary Fred promised. 
But she wasn't so sure. Nonna didn’t like the idea of twelve or 
sixteen soldiers taking the wax polish off the floors as they swung 
on the corner and allemanded left. 

Lila stopped at the buthcer’s shop. Both she and Mary Fred 
had lists. On Mary Fred's, which Nonna had made out in detail, 
was the item, ‘Five one-pound broilers." But the butcher had no 
broilers that small. ‘Better take two or three of these larger ones 
and you'll have the same amount of chicken,” he advised 

Mary Fred said irresolutely, “I'll have to call Nonna and ask 
her.” 

Lila looked at her aghast. “Mary Fred, I thought you Ma- 
lones could always decide for yourselves. I thought I was the 
only suppressed personality—as Janet says.” 

Mary Fred felt aghast at herself. And yet she didn’t dare not 
call Nonna. She could hear her say, in her gentle yet firm voice, 
“My dear, when I put down one-pound broilers, I mean just 
that.’” So Mary Fred telephoned home and Nonna said, ‘"No, I 
don't want large ones—they don't broil so nicely. I'll get them 
myself downtown. I have to run down on some crrands. Hurry 
on home, Mary Fred. I want you to make out the place cards for 
our breakfast tomorrow.” 
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The young Malones—Mary Fred. sixteen: Jobnny, fifteen; 
and Bean y. thirteesi were the Children of a famous news papei 
editor, Martie Malone of the Denver “Evening Call Their 


dead mother had belize téd that youne people MOoHlLd he 
up to be self-reliant and prepared 
their own decision Their father. too, had the same idea, and 
the young Malones ereu up to be 


thou ch be m P us 


hye “eg } t 


lo Wieet EVlEV LENCL hy Laan 


re sponsible and capable. al- 
wml at times even rvash—the 
made plenty of mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to solt 
personally they brought before the family council. 
Mary Fred needed the advice of the council had im- 
pulsively bought the lame horse, Mr. Chips. keep him from 
heing rald 10 ai rel farmer. for she had only half é nou eh 
10 ps) for him, and none to buy feed: and Jol WY. 100, Wis ed 
lo consult the ( nneil collided rf ith an eg 
truck driven by a cowboy from W Ander Erhart, and 
smashed the CL LS, foi he had to pay for the damace. The cook 
was leaving, and Mary Fred thought the and Johnny and Bean 
might do the work and earn the cook's wages. The family coun- 
cil decided in their favor, and all went well so long as practical 
Beany plan ned and cooked the meals. When M. iy Fred's Mrn 
came q her heart was not in it. for a startling thine had 
happened to her. Dike Williams. the school ‘aia hero, who 
had never noticed hei be fore, had Mdde nly singled he Onl for 
dates and special Presently her father had to go to 
Hawaii for several months, leaving the Malones 


‘ re 
their proble ms alone abeth, their mai 


} . 
PHM AN and 


after she 


} , fs 
Whe Pi 


jalopy 
yOMING, 


ouwetver, 


attentions. 

JOHN EY 

» oh L f } 

. except for {ne help of Eli 
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When she reached home, Ander was in Mrs. Adams's yard 
and he called to her as though he had been watching for her. 
Since their quarrel they had only exchanged the briefest of greet 
ings, but now he came toward her, his face sect in tight-jawed 
grimness. He nodded toward his aunt's car I want 
come with me,” he said I want to show you something 

“T haven't time. Nonna wants me to fix the place cards for 
our Easter breakfast party 

He took her arm peremptorily 
few minutes. This won't take 
front seat. 


you to 


‘The place cards can wait a 
long.” He helped her into the 
x } 
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Cfar ee mem 
ile d ster, u he had COME } OWe ll it} / er hah i / ile } €) sola } 
Wid band welt lersedys. 
A On a Martie Mal: Ne departed, a ch Wve cable over Dike. 
wae : : ‘ 
The great event of the school year was the Spring Formal—but 
Se / ; ‘ , , , 
he did not invite Mary Fred. To her pain and chagrin, she 


a jealous classmate 


» enlist her father's help in 
the Unnersity, to 


learned from it Dike had rushed her ently 
friend, the 
subsidize Dike the following year as a proniis- 

ing football man. Mary Fred learned. too, that Dike was still 
interested im Sylvia. his org gil, 1 who was also going to the 
University. Immediately the school was agog about the way Dike 
had let Mary Fred down. tobe tried to comfort her. He pes 
naded her to let him take her to the and advised her to 
pretend she had known from the first that Dike was only trying 
lo gel oj th € £Ol rd ide of her | She was he lped 7 Cal y- 
out the plan cenammalll hy the arrival of * ink” the 
kale her an eX pe nsive and 


Malones’ he p-§ eg er, who 
Dik 


, ) 
persmading Pius COACP al 


dane 

aalile, 
en Ree 
fats ci. 


vophi ‘sticaled ete WING and Coat to wear to the party. 

was ereatly 111 pre wed ai ha he £an 10 woo her in earnest. 
Nonna continued to lavish gifts a typewriter for John 

the virls, a bassinet for the baby 


S 
; , , P P = 
_— absolute COW pliance with her wisPes. 


hut in return she 
Gradually the in- 


} L f > 
clothes for 


dependent Malones he gan to feel that they were no longer them- 
relves. Johnny ‘pecially was unhappy because Nonna would ne 
permit him to finish paying his debt: Beany broke into open ie- 


7 } 
he Mion When 

os 
And the 


Nonna did over her room in a style she detested 
Nonna sold Mr, Chips without consulting Mary Fred! 


He drove, without speaking, down the road that edged the 
town until they came to a riding stable which advertised, ‘Ride 
for enjoyment any time of day or night. Fast horses always avail- 
able.” 

Across the road from the stable a man was plowing a field, 
using an old-fashioned plow with one horse hitched to it. 

That's what I wanted you to see,” Ander said grimly. 

Mary Fred looked at the horse plodding through the gray 
drizzle and her heart sank hurtingly inside her. 

‘That can't be Mr. ¢ hips!" but she knew it 
knew by his limping walk and the splash of white on his 
forchead. Those were the only similarities to the 
high-headed, smooth-limbed Mr. Chips that this 


She started to cry, 
Was 
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plodding, gaunt, heavy-headed horse bore. He slowed once, 
his slender hoofs sinking deep in the soft, wet earth. They 
heard the sharp cfack of leather against his hide as the man 
irged him on. 

Mary Fred cried strickenly, “You're mean, Ander! You're 
ncan to bring me here and show me—and gloat over me.” 

I didn't bring you here to gloat over you,” he said quietly, as 

he swerved the car around and started home. ‘I wanted you to see 

yr yourself. You're always talking about Nonna and her being 

‘ke a fairy godmother. I'm not up on my fairy tales, but it seems 

ty» me I read about some old woman who fed a girl a poisoned 

inple, and it stuck in her throat and she lay in a coma until 
omething jolted her and it fell out. I wanted to jolt you.” 

Mary Fred sat there miserably. She was helpless. How could 

zet Mr. Chips back? If only Father were here——but he was 
ousands of miles away. He had given her a chance to buy Mr. 

‘ips and she had let the chance fall through her fingers. Nonna 

id said she would get them anything they wanted. But it had 
to be something she wanted them to want. 

Ander let her out at her gate without a word. Red came to 

icct her. The dog, too, seemed troubled and dejected. He 
lumped beside her with no wag to his bushy tail. Automatically 
she opened the front door with as little sound as possible. They 
had become used to doing that in case the baby was asleep. The 
house seemed very quict, almost deserted, except for the small 
fussing of the baby. He fussed this time of day because Beany 
had been taking him for a ride in their old baby buggy. Mary 
fred could hear Nonna’s voice, trying to quiet him. But Nonna, 
is she often admitted, was no hand with babies. 

The thump of the iron in the kitchen explained why Nonna 
was with the baby instead of Hattie. Hattic was ironing 
probably some of Nonna’s finery for Easter. But where was 
Elizabeth ? Where was Beany? And, oh, it seemed strange not to 
have Johnny, the absent-minded, the dreamer, shouting at her 
to tell her about some idea he had. 

And then one of the questions was answered. Mary Fred 
heard Nonna go to the door of Beany’s room which opened oft 
the hall at the head of the stairs. Mary Fred heard something 
one seldom heard in the Malone home—the scrape of a key in a 
keyhole, the turning of it in the lock. She heard the 
crispness in Nonna’s voice as she said, “Beany, 
you May come out now. 

Horror trickled through her as 
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she climbed the stairs. She cried, “Nonna, you wouldn't lock 
Beany in her room! You wouldn't!” 

But very evidently Nonna had. A stony-faced Beany came to 
the door. Nonna said, “I think you've had plenty of time to 
think over your ungratefulness and 
your obstinancy. Have you 
changed your mind about dis- ¥ 
figuring the room I made 
so lovely for you?” Bas ‘ 

“No,” Beany said. 

Mary Fred looked be- 
yond Beany into her 
room. Strips of paper, aR: 
such as one uses on pan- iter 
try or cupboard shelves, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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security and fellowship 

It develops our spiritual natures and 
helps us to be better people 

It tells of faith in a language we can 
understand 


major mterests through its commercial, 





classical, or domestic 


sc1ence Courses 


safeguards our health 


It gives opportunitics for sports and 
games 
It OF} ens the door to adventurt through 
IDUSIC, literature, ind science 
FOR OUR 
WHY WE ARE THANKFU! 
The Community protects our health 
through Public Health laws, such as 


those which ensure pure water and milk 


through vaccination and immunization 


that prevent serious ctfects of smallpox 
ind diphtheria; through free clinics that 


CIVe all a chance for carly 


us 





and help 


ful care 

It helps keep us safe through the pr 
tection the police and fire departments 
provide. in rules for safe walking and 


lriving, and in laws that protect out 
property 
It otters trec 


libraries Ww he re we 


may 
enjoy the treasures in books 
It offers us free parks and playgrounds 


where we may hike and play 





wt FOR OUR CHURCH 
WHY WE ARE THANKFUI HOW TO GIVE THANKS 
The church of our choice otfers us Amuse small children so parents can 


It makes a common ground where Help with games, songs, and stories 
families can come together at vacation Bible Schools 

It gives us a chance ‘to do our duty Take flowers to members who are ill. 
to God.” Make new girls and boys welcome. 

FOR OUR SCHOOL 
WHY WE ARE THANKFUI HOW TO GIVE THANKS 

School £ives us a chance to Icarn Be loyal to the traditions of our school 
without cost, things we must know and co-operate with our teachers 

It allows us to develop our skills and Make the most of the opportunities 


. GIRL SCOUTS REPORTING 


Conducted by the Program Division, Girl Scouts 








































go to church 

Make posters or booklets with names 
churches, and of 
for distribution at for 


hours 
U.S.O 


ot addresses, 
SCTVICES, 


use of soldiers 


otrered to us for learning 
j 
Show good sportsmanship in classes 


as well as on the playground 


Take part in activities such as Safety 
Patrols and Victory Corps 

Welcome newcomers to our group 

Protect and preserve school property. 

COMMUNITY 
HOW TO GIVE THANKS 

Keep ourselves physically fit as a per- 

sonal responsibility 


Learn how we can help Public Health 





and Satety ork through “badge activ- 
ICs 

Be ready to do our share in: 

Fly Campaign 

Mosquito Control projects 

Clean-up Week 

( hild Health Week 

Fire Prevention Weck 

Bicycle Service Corps (¢ is 
badge.) 

If prepared by training, serve in 


linics, on playgrounds, and in hospitals 
Mend books in libraries. (Bovk frirdes 
badge.) 
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KATHLEEN KELLY 


FOR OUR HOME 


WHY WE ARE THANKFUL 


Home gives us a place where we can 
feel protected and secure when so much 
outside the home is changing. 

Home is a corner of the earth all our 
own, wherein we may work and play in 
happy freedom. 

In it, we can learn how to make a 
good home now so we will be ready for 
homes of our own when we are grown 
women. 

At home we learn the things which 
make us acceptable to other people- 
things like good manners, habits of 
cleanliness, and consideration of others. 

We can find understanding at home 
when things outside seem to go cross- 
wise. 

We can share our good times in our 
homes with our families and friends. 


FOR OI 


WHY WE ARE THANKFUL 

Families have fun doing things to- 
gether, and it is wonderful to feel you 
“belong.” 

Our parents love us and are interested 
in what we do and how we do it, even 
when it’s hard to understand just why. 

They give us food, clothing, shelter, 
and education; they try to bring us up 
to be fine people; they care for us in 
sickness and in health. 

Our brothers and sisters make a real 
home team for work and play. 

We can count on family loyalty. 


IR 


FOR OUR 


WHY WE ARE THANKFUL 


Friends give us companionship and 
keep us from being lonely. 

We have fun together. 

We can exchange confidences and 
ideas without fear of ridicule. 

We can share, and are interested in, 
one another's plans and hopes. 

Our friends broaden our horizons. 

True friends stick to us through thick 
and thin. 

Friends help to make us what we are. 


HOW TO GIVE THANKS 


Help make home a safe place. Keep 
our own things in order. Take care of 
home hazards such as loose rugs, over- 
turned toys, etc. (Home Safety badge.) 
Make safety gadgets such as knife racks 
and pot holders. Learn how to care for 
electrical ee how to light fires, 
etc. (Handywoman badge.) 

Help make home healthy and happy. 
Keep up-to-date on the best foods to 
buy for health and patriotism. Ask 
Mother if you may shop with or for her. 
Eat necessary substitutes without fuss or 
comment. (Foods badge.) Help make 
old clothes look like new by dyeing, re- 
modeling, and repairing. (Clothing 
badge.) Plan home fun in which all the 
family can share. “(Games badge.) 


FAMILY 
HOW TO GIVE THANKS 


Help to free Father from worry, by 
keeping well, busy, and happy. 

Help Mother by putting the Home- 
making badge to work. 

Make ourselves popular with small 
brothers and sisters by playing games, 
telling stories, or helping them with 
their household tasks. 

Save steps and bring cheer to Grand- 
ma and Grandpa by running errands, 
finding spectacles, or reading the news. 

Surprise the ‘in service’’ members of 
the family by frequent mailing of home 
snapshots. (Photography badge.) 


FRIENDS 
HOW TO GIVE THANKS 


Be friendly to the new girl in school 
or church, or who has moved next door. 

Help the family entertain the boys 
and girls in Uncle Sam's services. 

Make tray favors as friendly holiday 
greetings for those who are in hospitals. 

Have a troop jam and jelly shelf 
(made by us or given by our mothers) 
so we may take a glass of preserves as a 
gesture of friendship to the newcomer, 
or the shut-in, in our block. 
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roP THI HAPPY FACES 
OF THESE SINGERS TES- 
TIFY TO FREEDOM FROM 
FEAR SOMETHING FOR 
WHICH AMERICAN SCOUTS 
GIVE HEARTFELT THANKS 


ABOVE AMERICA S GIRI 
SCOUTS ARE THE BEST FED 
IN THE WORLD, AND THEY 
GIVE THANKS BY LFARNING 
NUTRITIVE VALUES AND 
HOW TO PREPARE FOOD 


RIGHT GIRI SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA GIVE SINCERE 
THANKS FOR THEIR RIGHT 
TO BF SCOUTS SOMETHING 
DENIED TO GIRLS OF SOME 
OTHER COUNTRIES. HERE, 


SCOUTS CONDUCT A 


PLAG-RAISING CEREMONY 


: AMERICANS HAVE ° 


THING WITHOUT 


AS IT DOES IN OUR 
BELOVED LAND OF 





GIRL SCOUTS 
for MANY 


BELOW: 4 GIRI SC T AN 
\FTFRNOON AMERICAN % 
OCCUPATIONS, IO FILL T 








ABOVE: AN AMERICAN 


IVE THANKS — 2a 
EDOMS 


FRIEND SKETCH AWAY AN 
ARE FREE TO CHOOSE THEIR 
PARF TIME AS THEY LIKE 


rOoP PREFDOM IN CHOOSING 
FRIF NDS REGARDLESS Ol THEIR 
RACE OR CREID IS AN FSPECIAI 
AMERICAN PRIVILFGE STRESSED BY 
GIRL SCOUTING WHICH EXTENDS 
ITS MEMBERSHIP TO ALL GIRLS 


ABOVI REP DOM © LAUGH AND 
PLAY WILI LW S BI \N AMER- 
ICAN RIGHT ONE WHICH SCOUTS 
KNOW WELI ND PRIZE DEARLY 


LEI I ‘ Hd THANKSGIVING 
MONTH, GIRL SCOUTS GIVE PAR- 
TICU LA THANKS FOR FREEDOM 
OF WORSHII IHF FREEDOM FOR 
WHICH DHE PFORFPFPATHERS 
FOUGHT, ND FOR WHICH THEIR 
FATHERS NI BKOTHERS ARE 
FIGHTING THIS WAKE TODAY 








G aw-Nap-Pax’s extra absorbency, 
SAN-NAP-PAk’s wonderful new 
“Safety-Back”, keep you safer... 
fresher . . . wonderfully comfortable 
hours longer than ordinary pads. 
Extra soft too, and cleverly tapered 
to fit without bulges. Try SAN-Nap- 
Pak at our risk. Money back if not 
completely satisfied. 

Box of 12, 21¢; 
Box of 50, only 78c; 2 boxes, $1.50 
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ALICE TISDALE HOBART 


“Yes. Perhaps that's why they take to writ- 
ing. It's a wonderful outlet. While you are 
writing, you break completely with self- 
consciousness. You forget yourself, lose your- 
self in the lives of the people yeu are cre- 
ating. But there is the inevitable time when 
your work is done. You can’t keep it to your- 
self any longer. It’s a moment of terrible 
exposure, which I used to feel I couldn't bear. 
It's only recently I've forced myself out of 
feeling that way.’ 

“I always knew you were shy, but I sup- 
posed you would consider lack of health your 
chief handicap.” 

She regarded me with a rather quizzical ex- 
pression. "I don't believe I should put poor 
health in quite the category you do. It has its 
compensations. If I had been robust, I might 
have misscd the finest thing that’s come to 
me—the To the 
average the Orient is a 
fabulous world,’ she explained, “It was like 
stepping into the pages of the Arabian Night 
for me, nothing less. I can hardly explain the 
that after my 
quiet, almost austere childhood and my year's 
try at being self-supporting as a Y.W.C.A. 
secretary at the Kansas State University. If 
I had been might have spent my 
whole time, as most women in the East did, 
beautiful and visiting 
strange places. As it was, I really think it was 
lack of health, in those radiantly happy early 


creative world of writing. 


American woman 


release in all exotic beauty 
strong, | 


in collecting things 


years of my marriage, that threw me into 
writing. Earle was away sometimes fot 
weeks at a time, and there were only two 


other white the community to 
talk to. I simply had to express to someone 
the beauty and rapture in which I lived.” 

“You certainly made it clear to us in your 
letters. China! How you did bring it to life. 
I remember we felt as if your azalea-covered 
hills of Hangchow rose right out of our own 
prairie. We knew your fairy lake there, with 
its haunting mist—and the river at Changsha, 
full of junks that ran almost below your wall 
in flood time—quite as intimately as we knew 
our own gaiden plot. When I later, 
every junk sail seemed familiar.” 

“It and Edwin's confidence in 
me and delight in my letters that gave me 
courage to try to write for publication,” she 
answered. “At first I only thought about 
sharing that paradox of splendor and squalor, 
and my own happiness, with you at home. 
Then, too, it was my response to Earle’s faith 
in my good sportsmanship,” she added 
thoughtfully. “He believed I would never let 
him down simply because I was lonely, so of 
course I couldn't. It helped build up that 
fifty-ffty pact between us that carried 
through some pretty bad spots later.” 

“Well, all I can say is that for a shy, home- 
loving body, who always gives people the im- 
pression that she should be protected, you've 
lived a tremendously adventurous life.” 

A mischievous gleam lighted her eyes. “It 
isn't it? I meant to settle down 
right in Downer’s Grove, and just take care 
of my father. Mary and Edwin were the ad- 
venturous spirits. But Mary launched me on 
a big and turbulent world when she went 


women in 


saw it 


was yours 


is ironic, 


out to teach in China and sent for me.” 
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N HANGCHOW, on that visit to her sister 

Alice Nourse met Earle Tisdale Hobart, an 
employee of the Standard Oil Company, 
whose career was later to fill her life with 
adventure. But the North was the real setting 
of their romance. It began with a proposal 
in Peking, that fabulous city of ancient walls, 
with many gates shut at night against ma 
rauders but open by day to let in strings of 
haughty camels from the Gobi Desert. And, 
later that summer of 1914, Alice Nourse and 
Earle Hobart were married in Tientsin. 

On the trail of business, the Com- 
pany sent the adventurous young couple far 
outside the ancient Great Wall of China, into 
the wilds of Manchuria. There they made 
their home in a dirt-floored godown, once a 
warehouse, and Alice began to exercise her 
ingenious talent for homemaking which was 
to become one of the central themes of her 
life. 

When Earle was away for long periods, at 
first she filled her life with this homemaking. 
There were books and letters, and the subtle 
struggle in her own house for mastery over 
her servants, which is so much a part of the 
East. But eventually her active imagination 
needed other outlets to express her happiness 
and love. It came to her quite suddenly one 
day that, while her husband brought the 
West to the East in his business, she might 
reverse the process and show the East to her 
own people by writing about it. 

To do this, she must see the world of busi- 
ness, as well as hear about it. So it happened 
that, with some fine co-operation on her hus- 
band’s part and with joyous anticipation on 
her own, the two started out together, one 
autumn day, on a business trip for the Com- 
pany, penetrating the plains of Manchuria 
where no white woman had ventured before. 
It meant that Alice was to the Chinese 
opening up their great agricultural frontier, 
though the eyes of Japan were already covet- 
ously upon it. It was on this trip that she had 
the experience which provided material for 
her first published story. 

They were to travel through a country of 
grain fields as vast as our own Middle West. 
Only instead of corn the grain was kaoliang, 
growing on cornlike stalks high enough to 
shelter a man on horseback. Undoubtedly 
that shelter suggested to the farmers that 
here was the ideal setting for the ancient ad- 
venture of banditry. Even before the old silk 
trade routes had been established, Asia knew 
the raid routes of adventure and depredation. 
So the normally peaceful farmers, who 
donned the red beards of banditry in the fall 
of the vear before the grain was cut, were 
only following an age-old custom. 

With this peculiarity of the country in 
mind, the Hobarts equipped themselves for 
the journey. Two Peking carts, with soldier 
escort, made the And what ve- 
hicles those carts were for a woman with a 
frail spine with hand-hewn 
wheels on a wooden axle, the body an oaken 
box with a rounded cover of blue cloth like 

(Continued on page 26) 
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eid when there’s no gas 


Don't give it a second thought — just grab your 
bicycle, and take your Dura-Gloss along. Dura 
ma Gloss is a big relief from it all. Sit down, nice and as 
gs of quiet, and make your fingers the most beautiful 
And, in the world. Dura-Gloss does it. It’s a wonderful 
and nail polish. Contains Chrystallyne that makes it 
stay on better. Sparkles brightly. Full of color and 
life — womanly stuff — the stuff that angels ar 
made of. Don’t be without DURA-GLOSS, 10¢. 
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our own covered wagons! On one shaft sat 
the driver, on the other the “master.” Inside 
the first cart, on grain sacks, Alice was 
wedged in a reclining position. 

The other cart carried the servants, a chest 
with meager changes of clothes, cooking 
utensils, and canned food. Two soldier out- 
riders rode their shaggy Manchurian ponies, 
one before and one behind the carts. Far apart 
lay the Chinese inns, lodging for the night. 
The roads were primitive tracks between the 
kaoliang. 

Wilder grew the country as the little 
caravan advanced, more scattered the thriving 
pioneer towns. And then one day breathless 
horsemen sped down upon them, shouting 
from afar the dread cry, “The Red Beards are 
coming!" Off the road, into the kaoliang, 
went the carts and outriders and the terror- 
stricken horsemen, jolting, plunging, with the 
Red Beards on their trail. 

In time they reached their goal of refuge, 
a remote farm compound, but the gates were 
barred. The travelers pounded, they pled. 
They shouted. “We are not Red Beards, but 
they are coming. Open, open for the white 
man!" At last a glimpse of Earle 
the peephole convinced the farmers, and the 
gate was opened. In dashed the carts and 
riders—and only just in time. The bars were 
dropped behind them. Hot on their trail, the 
Red Beards stormed the walls, but in vain. 


through 


ATER, Alice wrote the story of this ad 

venture. The manuscript reached the A? 
lantic Monthly just as the editors were be 
ginning a new series of personal adventure 
tales of Americans in the far corners of the 
earth. But the oii company frowned on writ 
ing Wives, so Alice signed herself Alice Tis 
dale, using her husband's middle name. The 
Atlantic Monthly proclaimed her a new dis 
covery, and “The Adventure With the Red 
Beards” launched her in her writing career. 
Later her Manchurian tales of business and 
homemaking made a book called P/oneering 
Where the World Is Old. 

The overstimulating Manchurian climate 
and those springless carts in time took a 
heavy toll of Alice's strength. A long inter 
lude of iilness followed the publication of 
her first book. When she was well again, | 
asked her if she considered the price too high 
to have paid for her close-up of the white 
man’s 
world. 


struggle for business in a Chinese 

“It was worth the price,” she answered, and 
there was the serenity of perfect 
standing in her eves. “It was through that 
sharing of experience that I learned the truce 
gauge of my 


under 


husband's character and the 
Against that raw 
life, too, I began to grasp the subtle pattern 
of Chinese character.’ 

“Certainly few 
sce so deeply into their 
said, a bit enviously. 

“It made me understand Earle’s life as no 
amount of talk could have done,” she told 
me. “So far as I was concerned, he never 


lifficulties of his work. 


women are privileged to 


man’s world,” I 


went out again into an unknown world.’ 
Undoubtedly it is such hard-earned knowl- 
edge that has made Alice Hobart a foremost 
interpreter of the business world, as well as 
the Orient, through the medium of the novel. 
Though Alice seldom speaks of illness, I 


gradually drew from her a picture of her 


long struggle for health. After a few years 
the Hobarts left the overstimulating climate 
of Manchuria for the soft airs of the Yangtze 
Valley in Middle China. It was to Hang- 
chow, where they first met, that they came 
again, and there Alice was to spend many 
months in bed. Sick as she was, she never 
lost the joy of living. They had a tacit 
understanding, she and her husband, that she 
was never to be treated like an invalid. 
Though Earle ministered to her every need, 
it was his buoyancy and the absurd whimsey 
of the names he gave her frightening and re- 
current symptoms that saved her pride and 
drove terror away. 

Often she rose above her pain in devising a 
setting of beauty inside her room which 
should banish the atmosphere of illness and 
match the misty river that flowed below her 
garden wall. Achieving this end became a 
game between her and her skillful) amah. 
Alice chose the colors and designs for lovely 
robes and softly padded and embroidered bed 
jackets, for gay sprays of flowers splashing 
across the silken quilts that covered her, and 
her amah did the beautiful embroidery. 

Then gradually Alice's mind went outside 
of her room to transform the stereotyped 
Company house into a thing of beauty—and 
homemaking proved to be a real refuge from 
suffering. China was the perfect land for 
Never since the Italian 
Renaissance have there been such artisans as 
the Chinese. She had but to plan and per- 
suade, and their cunning skills could pro- 
duce any color scheme, or any piece of fur- 
niture. In this house, and later in Changsha, 
she mastered the subtlety of Chinese balance, 
and learned from the Chinese their fine art 
of restraint. 


this achievement. 


But helpful as were these resources, it was 
in her writing that Alice Hobart completely 
forgot her suffering. Thinking much, but 
writing only a sentence or a paragraph a day 
at first, she built the stairs up which she 
climbed back to health—-or at least to suth 
cient health to take her place in the busy 
international life of Changsha where they 
were next sent by the Company. A translation 
of the city’s name furnished the title of her 


second book, “By the City of the Long 
Sand.” Eight years had clapsed since her first 


hook had been published. With the Com 
pany’s consent now, she signed herself Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. 

Earle Hobart had become a manager for the 
Company. The house in which they lived was 
large, the gardens extensive, and the number 
of their servants had increased to ten, auto 
matically with their position. For the first 
time they were fully involved in the strenu 
struggle for 
which, before the war, made up the 


ous social life and business 
white 
man’s life in the international settlements of 
the Far East 


of it exciting and dangerous 


Much of it was amusing, some 
and illness still 
often necessitated Alice's withdrawal from its 
rigors. Then she retired into her own world 
of writing 

At Changsha, she evolved her wonderful 
hundreds of plants 
all in bloom at once in their lovely Chinese 
pots, with skillful blending of color that gave 


chrysanthemum garden 


the effect of a Chinese painting. Ever a per 


content with 
in her play than in her work. 
So, over such bridges of work and play, she 


fectionist, she was no more 


half measures 
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made her way slowly back to normal living. 

During the years of Alice’s struggle for 
health, China had gone through mighty 
changes. The Manchu dynasty had _ fallen, 
and everywhere the war lords, contending for 
power, rent the ancient fabric with local 
wars. Tensions were growing daily. Sensing 
the drama, Alice Hobart’s publishers at home 
urged her to undertake a novel. So in 
“Pidgin Cargo,” later re-issued as ‘River 
Supreme,” the reader lives again those last 
dangerous years of the white man’s domi- 
nance of the Orient. It is a story of opium 
smuggling on the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze. To write it, Alice made the trip 
herself through those dangerous gorges that 
are so often the scene of Japanese bombings 
today. During her months of preparation, she 
studied river boat navigation with such perse- 
verance that the captains declared she knew 
every rapid in that treacherous river. 


HEN, in 1925, the Hobarts made a grand 

tour home around the world. At the end 
of that journey, with a good dea? of unspoken 
trepidation on her part, Alice let her hus- 
band go back alone to China and to his new 
station in Nanking—Nanking, so many times 
a battleground in China's long history. When 
she followed, several months later, it was to 
become the mistress of the Standard Oil's 
house that stood like a feudal castle high 
above the Yangtze River, overlooking the pre- 
cipitous sixty-foot wall which surrounds the 
city. That place was called “Socony Hill. 

But the easy days of safe and comfortable 
living were gone. Everywhere tension, watch- 
fulness, fear. To divert their war-wracked 
people, the war-lords in 1927 demanded the 
expulsion of the foreigners from China. 
Alice’s husband put the danger frankly to her. 
She elected to face it at his side. For her, any 
other solution was unthinkable. 

Months of uncertainty followed—with 
mounting fear. At last the blow fell. There 
came a day when their house was a besieged 
fortress, rendezvous of all the foreigners who 
could gain its shelter. Hour after hour, Earle 
Hobart and J. K. Davis, the American Con- 
sul in Nanking, by sheer nerve and_ their 
knowledge of the language held off the ma- 
rauding bands of 
American and British gunboats in the river 
protect the 
hopeful of a compromise. 

Finally the last conciliatory cup of tea was 
drunk with the mob leaders, the last money 
paid. Then, with a shout, the 
stormed the barricaded doors while sixty men 
women, and children waited unprotected ot 
the second floor. Desperately the command 
was given to American sailors on the roof to 
wigwag the momentous signal for help to the 
gunboats 


Chinese soldiers, while 


waited to besieged foreigners 


soldiers 


and not a moment too soon, Sud- 
denly, unerringly, the guns of the British and 
American warships laid down their barrage 
about the house on the hill above the river, 
and the soldiers were driven back. 

Over the precipitous city wall, the besieged 
people let themselves down to the rice-lands 
below, using in place of ropes Alice’s house- 
hold sheets tied together. Her husband and 
Mr. Davis were the last to leave. By that 
time the sheet ropes were worn and frayed 
and that final weight, Earle Hobart’s, proved 
too much. He fell thirty feet, shattering 


(Cont-nued on page 28) 
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AT A LIFEBOAT STATION ON THE ROCKY PACIFIC 
COAST, SEAMAN MIKE SMITH STANDS WATCH 
SUDDENLY, HE SPIES A FISHING BOAT CAUGHT IN 
THE TREACHEROUS CURRENTS OFF PELICAN ROCKS! 
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SMITTY WATCHES HIS MATES BATTLE THE HEAVY SURE THEY MAKE LITTLE 
HEADWAY! REALIZING THAT THE HELPLESS MAN NEEDS IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE, 
SMITTY RACES OVER SOME ROCKS TO THE NEAREST POINT OFF PELICAN AND... 
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“Yes, kids, Royal Crown 
ig@~ Cola’s the champ all right!’ 
says Johnny Mack Brown 
Johnny tasted leading colas 
without knowing which 
was which, and picked 
Johnny Mack Brown 
star of Monogram’s 
“THE 
TEXAS Kib’’ 
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ankle. On a rifle litter they carried him 
across the rice fields to the gunboat in the 
river. 

As always, the Hobarts’ Chinese servants 
were faithful, and weeks later their “boy’’ ar- 
rived mvsteriously ins Shanghai, bringing what 
he felt was Alice’s most cherished possession 


-""Missie’s” manuscript of Pidgin Cargo 
saved from the looters. The Chinese rever- 
ence the written word. Later, she dedicated 


the book to this house boy, who endangered 
his life to save her manuscript. 


ROM this wreckage of the white man’s life 

in China, Alice Hobart and her husband 
came back to their own country to start life 
anew. It was hard to adjust their minds to 
America’s easy, rash living just before the de 
pression, They were haunted by fears. They had 
seen the world cataclysm already beginning in 
Russia and China and Manchuria, a cataclysm 
which was soon to crash around the world. 

It wasn't easy, either, for a man who had 
spent twenty years in a foreign country to 
find a place in his own. Every job that pre- 
sented itself entailed foreign service—and the 
Hobarts did not leave the United 
States. They finally succumbed to an offer in 
Europe and spent six months in Paris, during 
which time an English firm published Alice's 
story of the siege of Nanking, entitled With- 
in the Walls of Nanking. America wasn’t 
greatly interested in the Orient then—the 
English had a surer understanding. 

After that they spent six months in Ger- 
many, bitter with the debt settlement of the 
last war. But Germany was just too much 
for the homesick wanderers. They returned 
to America with a passionate longing for its 
security. Finally they anchor in 
Washington, to work with all their patriotism 
and loyalty for their own Government. 

Relief and liberation followed. At their 
rustic country place on the Potomac, in Vir- 
ginia, and in their snug apartment in town, 
Alice Hobart produced her most famous 
novel, Oil for the Lamps of China. It is a 
story of adjustments between Oriental and 
Occidental cultures, the struggle of a young 
couple to serve an American business in an 
alien land. Immediately, the book swept the 
country and was made into a fine screen play. 
Many translations into foreign languages have 
been made of O7l for the Lamps of China, 
and it has been studied by thousands of men, 
young and old, who contemplated the foreign 
adventure, or wished to escape from it. 

Though time and their own adjustment to 
America had made them forget many painful 
things which had happened to them, there 
another reckoning which Alice must 
settle for the hard years of work and struggle. 
Her doctors foresaw progressive invalidism 
for her. But the spirit of her Puritan fathers 
was in her—she refused to accept their sen- 
tence. And the fates were on her side. In 
Boston—was it by chance ?—she happened on 


wish to 


came to 


was 


a great doctor. 

“Your indeed 
said. “But, yes, | can make you well.” He 
had taken the gauge of his patient, her buoy- 
ancy and character. “I can direct you,” he 
told her. “Nature can do the healing, but 
you must do the work 


condition is serious,” he 


“And believe me, he meant work,” she 
added in telling me. 
Between t!) drove back the = in- 


cipient arthritis. She came out of the hospital 
remade, though the battle is still and always 
to be refought and rewon, 

Work on her new book, Yang and Yin, 
helped, too. It is Alice’s favorite of all her 
books. The Chinese symbol for Yang and 
Yin two opposite that have 
fitted themselves to each other in a perfect 
circle of harmony. She believes that struggle 
is necessary to life, but that real living is 
attained only when harmony results from 
struggle. The Hobarts painted this symbol 
in black on the white chimney of the ranch 
which they built, later, in California. 

Working on the early chapters of Yang and 
Yin, Alice found that to write another China 
story she must see the vital new China built 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and _ his 
dynamic wife in the eight years since the 
Hobarts had left that country. She hardly 
dared propose the trip to her doctor just a 
year after her rescue from invalidism. But 
though he was startled by her temerity, he let 
her go because he believes in the healing 
power of work. 


shows forces 


house 


She needed to see the new background of 
China for herself, but she 
trace a story, vaguely current there, of an 
American missionary doctor who, thwarted in 
the study of an Oriental disease, had infected 
himself with the germ in order to bring it to 
an American hospital where a cure might be 
found. This incident was important to her 
novel, for she meant to portray im that book 
the Western conception of devotion to the 
eradication of disease, something not known 
to the East. But her search for verification of 
the story in China proved difficult and futile. 
Back in California, where her husband was 
then working, she put a doctor friend on the 
trail. One day he brought her a medical book 
containing a passing reference to the material 
she wanted, the full treatise to be found in 
the Library of Congress in Washington. The 
search had carried her half way around the 
globe—and back to where she started! 

“IT went home to Washington to read it, 
and it opened the whole incredible story for 
me," she explained. 

That is the way Alice Hobart works. The 
integrity of material is a religion with her be- 
cause she, like the rest of her family, is a per- 
fectionist. 


os stayed only long enough in her home 

on the Potomac to finish Yang and Yin, 
for her husband had accepted a position in 
California. It was the hardest move she ever 
made. There comes a time when pulling up 
roots ceases to be the adventure it once was. 
At first she was desperately lonely. She missed. 
the soft light, the sheltering trees, of her Vir- 
ginia place, the river, the saturated 
weight of atmosphere. She missed her fam- 
ily, too, and the friends from the Far East 
and from her literary world. She had her 
homemaking all to do over again. Once more 
she found herself in a bracing, stimulating 
climate like Manchuria, the same unveiled 
sunlight, the same lack of hovering trees, the 
same uncovered earth. 

Eventually she and her husband bought an 
almond ranch in a valley where Mount Di- 
abolo shimmers on the edge, with far, un- 


also needed to 


serene 


trammeled views of rolling hills covered with 
the clean symmetry of tended orchards. There 


they built a home to house their Oriental 
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possessions, and Alice, happier now, gave 
free reign to her gardening hobby. In the 
winter almond blossoms surged in a sea of 
delicate pink to the very terraces of her house, 

For five years she worked, in her spare 
time, to bring the place to perfection. And 
working and knowing her valley, with the 
occasional spice of a visit to San Francisco, 
she found peace and security for the first time 
in her turbulent career. 

“Gradually in that valley,’’ she told me, "1 
came to know my own country in all its won- 
der. Not with the feeling of transition | 
had had while writing Their Own Country. 
All the time I was writing that book I was 
really groping my way back to America—you 
know I'd been gone for fifteen years. But I 
got a sense of America’s sheltering quality 
there in my California valley, where all the 
races of the world seem to have gathered. 
With them they have brought their cultures 
and their particular ideals of beauty. And the 
interesting thing about it is that they seem 
to have put off most of the hatreds of the 
old countries.” 

“Those California valleys do seem unique- 
ly American,” I “The best ele- 
ments from all countries seem to have blended 


answered, 


so successfully.’ 

“T agree with you,” she answered. “There 
are conflicts, to be sure—and they made a 
fascinating study when I came to write Thé 
Cup and The Sword. There is all that con- 
tradictory blend of the spiritual and the ma- 
terial that I tried to put into that novel. It's 
material I like—that interplay of races. I've 
never since my first book written with more 
complete happiness.” 

Here would be a fitting place to close this 
story, to leave Alice Hobart in the shelter of 
her valley, ner perfected garden, the balanced 
beauty and austere richness of her house, the 
joyful writing of The Cup and The Sword— 
a new type of book which, she says, seemed 
to spring out of the soil, like the vineyards 
with their lovely symbolism of wine and its 
making. 

But life has never been like that for Alice 
Hobart. Again the Four Horsemen of Con- 
flict swirled through the world. Gradually 
her husband’s peacetime work began to seem 
futile to him. He had missed the last great 
war, for he was in far-away China which saw 
only the backwash of it. Now he had some- 
thing he must give to America—his intimate 
knowledge of the Orient, so poignantly in the 
forefront of this war. He offered his services 
to the Army. 

Once again came the uprooting. “T'll never 
be allowed to grow old in quiet,’ Alice 
sighed ruefully. “But change does bring a 
resurgence of life."” So for him, the Army— 
and for her, what? 

This first break in her married life was 
staggering. But when she had seen her hus- 
band off to war with sympathy and under- 
standing, it was to her work that she turned 
for solace. Mexico lies close to California 
Indeed, long ago it wove into California's 
original fabric a unique quality quite dif- 
ferent from the Anglo-Saxon texture of the 
rest of America. So, with her capacity for 


seizing opportunity, she took this chance for 
a new study of her favorite subject, the inte! 
play of races, and went south across the Bot 
der alone, to study Mexico coping with a 
world war 
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het ind passages.” Finding a new grotto or a new stratum method is examined under the microscope even the tiniest flaw shows 
atte of rock, she says, would be just about the greatest up and the experienced metallurgist is able to predict how that metal is 
rned pleasure she could imagine. likely to behave under certain conditions. 
nia Marjorie is also interested in other fields of science, Miss Ferguson, who in this and other ways participates in the never- 
a S particularly chemistry and electricity, but geology ending search for better metals, came to Westinghouse Research Labo- 
dif- § comes first because, as she says, “I like to find out how ratories after a year in Westminster College. In the evenings she studied 
the : things are made and geology gives me this opportunity.” at Carnegie Institute of Technology, where she received her degree in 
for She is 14 years old. 1943—the first woman to receive an engineering degree from that insti- 
for tution. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


NEW HOPE FOR OLD BURMA 
For years, the world has been “Burma-con- 
scious’ '—conscious of momentous events tak- 
ing place there. 

In 1937, Burma became a Crown Colony of 
England. Along its great highway, the Burma 
Road, flowed supplies for hard pressed China. 
This road was sometimes called “China's 
back door.” In May, 19-12, it was blocked by 
the Japanese. Burma fell. 

Students of strategy now take a hopeful 
view. By December, they point out, the 
ground in Burma, soaked during the monsoon 
season, will have dried. Young Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, resourceful, daring—in charge 





of Allied operations in a vast area that in- 
cludes Burma—will, it is believed, start an 
offensive aimed at the reconquest of that lost 
colony. 

The Burmese call their land “the Golden 
Country.” 
its rice fields turn golden in the fall. 

Not quite so large as Texas, Burma has a 
population great. Its people are 
hospitable, gay, full of pranks. The 
may be surprised, during the spring festival, 
to find himself doused with water by a laugh 
ing girl. all in fun. 
pens to be thi 


Its pagodas have spires of gold, 


twice as 


visitor 


This is It merely hap 
With 
the water comes the greeting, “May you be 
cool the whole yeat hope 
in that hot climate. 

In Burma there arc 


water throwing season. 
round! a false 


beliefs. One 
is tl heels should ical t 
is that a carts wheels should squeak to scar 


strange 


evil spirits away. Another concerns rubies 


Burma exports some of the world’s best 
rubies. One of them, in 1918, sold for $134, 
000. If you visit a ruby mine, you're asked 
not to mention horses, or elephants, since 


this would frighten the gems and make them 
hide deeper. A Burman must never tell a lic 
near a banyan tree—the sacred tree of truth. 
Elsewhere he may lie freely! 

Many Burmese girls wear yokes, as in the 
sketch, to help in basket-carrying. A married 
woman follows behind her husband, by day. 
At night she walks ahead, holding a light to 
protect him from danger. Both seem to like 


this arrangement. 


By Latrobe Carroll 


OUR PETS ARE PROBLEMS 

Feeding a pet is such a worry these days.” 
You'll often hear somebody say 
like that—and even cold statistics show how 
urgent is the quandary. In certain of our 
citics the number of pets abandoned outright, 
or turned doubled, 
tripled, or even quadrupled since rationing 
began. 


something 


over to pounds, has 


Truc, pet problems have been worse in 
countrics—in England, for in- 
about 


and dogs were sent to’ 


transatlantic 


stance. There, seventy thousand cats 
in the 
early, panicky months of the war. And even 
now, owning a pet in Britain can be a head- 
British law with people 
who give pets any food fit for human con- 
sumption, As a result, a number of dog- 
owning Britishers have had to pay 
ranging up to a hundred dollars, just for 
feeding SCraps of bread to Fido, Touser, ol 


Rex. 


The mainstay of 


animal heaven 


ache deals sternty 


fines 


English dogs’ diet is a 
concoction called “austerity cake.” It’s made 
of small, low-grade potatoes, mashed and 
mixed with carrot peelings, turnip tops, and 
scraps of waste fat. The 
for a quarter 


with bone 


mixture 1s boiled 
of an hour and then doused 
soup. British 
dogs do well on it, though it’s apt to make 
them too plump. 

American better off, 
though most of them aren't as fortunate as 


vcterinarians say 


tail-waggers are 


the Seeing Eye dogs that guide some twelve 
hundred blind people. The afflicted owners of 
as twelve 
extra points a week from their ration boards, 
Our many millions of less privileged dogs 


these lucky dogs may get as much 


and cats can get along nicely, though, if 
their owners use ingenuity. 

It 1s hard to lay down general dict rules, 
since one pet’s meat may be another's poison, 
and only trial and error will show which 
make 


some pets are so fussy about food it’s plain 


rations are right. To things wors« 


they haven't heard there's a war on, But gen- 
eral advice can sometimes be helpful 

The American Society for the 
of Cruelty 
a pet's diet suddenly. The little-by-little way 
If pets don't adjust them 


Prevention 
to Animals tells us not to change 
is the right way. 


selves within a reasonable time, we should 


ask the advice of veterinarians. 
Commercial pet foods, the 


A.S.P.C.A. re- 


minds us, though sometimes hard to get, are 


still sold in the form of meal, biscuits, de- 
hydrated foods, frozen foods. 
nish a balanced dict if supplemented. Pot 
liquors and water from cooked vegetables may 


1 


be poured on them, and table scraps stirred 


These can fur- 


in with them. Scrapings from utensils in 
which meat has been cooked will enrich any 
mixture. Broths made by boiling bones and 
meat scraps, and then cooling the brew, can 
add varicty. 

The A.S.P.C.A. advises us not to feed 
diced, whole, or raw potatoes to pets. Smuall 
quantities of potatoes—preferably 
flavored with gravy—may be all right. If 
we let our mewers and barkers get out into 
the sunshine they'll soak up vitamin D. 

We shouldn't, of course, allow them to cat 
poultry bones, fish bones, or other small 
bones which may split into sharp slivers. 

A list of non-rationed pet foods, currently 
least scarce, was issued not long ago by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
Here are some of its items: 

Meat. Horse meat, either frozen or fresh 
(Remember, though, that some pets 


mashed 


cant 


“take” horse meat.) Horse “innards” (in- 
cluding hearts, liver, lungs). Butchers’ scraps 
—"lean trimmings” and fat scraps. Rabbit 
meat, goat meat, rejected eggs. 

Fresh Vegetables. String beans, lettuce, 


carrots, boiled onions, celery, spinach. 

Human Foods. Stale bread (better for dogs 
than fresh bread). Soda crackers and graham 
crackers. Corn flakes, shredded wheat, maca 
roni. Corn meal. (This, mixed with grease 
and hacon scraps, may be baked into a cake.) 

Fish. Fish heads, tails, and “innards” (ab- 
dominal contents). Undersized fish. 

A cat, of course, won't—and shouldn't 
eat as many foods as a dog will, but the 
above list may furnish an idea or two for 
feline menus. The best basic diet for puss, in 
normal times, is chopped raw beef (good-by, 
eggs (though 
some cats won't touch them) and milk. For 


red ration points!) and raw 


r A », 6 
Ae B 
" rey. A 
J } we 
\ 


i$ 
variety, raw liver or 


iy 


kidney (those points 
again!) or boiled fish. A_ little chopped-up 
lettuce may be mixed in, or Miss Tidy Paws 
may get her cat-salad by nibbling at lawns, 
Toda 

however, we can keep puss healthy by feedis 
her prepared animal foods supplemented 
some of the items recommended for dogs 
All in all, setting a good table for a 5 
But just for that reason 
we can be proud r than we ever were in pc C 


times if the job vets lon 


or at grass grown indoors for her. 








isa job, these days 
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BOBO, Mergency Aid 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE i0 








did not immediately realize it. For it took 
pl. with the lightning suddenness of all 
such dreadful things. The shriek of heavy 
brakes—the child who had an instant before 
run into the street after his ball, now lying 
quite still on that street—the white-faced 
truck driver clambering down from behind a 
wheel 

And the crowd—the crowd that springs 
from nowhere—pressing closer and closer. 
Kobo looked at the small figure lying so very 

the roadway, and wanted to run—to 

fast as her shaking legs would carry 
her, away from the horror of reality. In one 
instant she realized that here was an actual 
Victim—and that she knew nothing whatever 
bout First Aid, and was frightened and half 
sick. A man was bending over the child in 
the street, ready to pick him up and double 
him into a car. Women, sobbing as they 
thought of their own little boys, were run- 
ning forward with ready, maternal arms. And 
in another dizzying flash, Bobo realized that 
she knew just one thing—the thing she had 
heard over and over in the troop classes, 
again and again in The Book. Somehow, she 
butted her way through the crowd and prac- 
tically spread herself above the child who 
lay so still. 

“Don't touch him!" she shouted, in a voice 
that surprised her very much, it was so loud 
and so quavery. “Don't pick him up! 
PLEASE don't!” 

Despite ner size, there was something so 
formidable and so authoritative about her, 
that the too willing volunteers fell back. 

She's a Girl Scout,” said a workman, with 
respect. “They get trained in them things.” 

“Send for an amberlance, quick,” said 
Bobo. “And somebody put some coats and 
things over him. But don't touch him! I 
only know one thing about First Aid—the 
most important thing. You don't know how 
hadly he’s hurt—don’t pick him up!” 

Shivering, Bobo squatted protectively be- 
side the little victim. 

“T only know one thing—I only know one 
thing.”” she insisted desperately. The crowd 
that stood hushed and wide-eyed seemed 
wavering and unreal. “Only one thing,” 
Bobo kept repeating, in order to keep every- 
thing from turning curiously black. 

The siren on the ambulance cut into the 
silence with a reassuring whoop. The young 
intern looked competent and businesslike. He 
nd the ambulance orderly knew just what to 
0. They handled the child and the stretcher 
the way The Book described—the way Bobo 
had been striving for weeks to learn. There 


Was motorcycle policeman, now, and 
the truck driver was stammering his story. 
The young doctor turned, with his foot on the 
hack step of the ambulance, and his quick 
cyes scurched the crowd. 

X had sense enough not to pick the 
kid up’ he demanded. “Somebody usually 


jackknifes ‘em into a car and makes a bad 


“This little Girl Scout—she wouldn't let 
nobod touch him!” a voice volunteered. 

The intern grinned at Bobo. “Well, Sister, 
your have saved a life,” he said. Then the 
ambulance was gone with an urgent wail. 

is have Saved a Life,” said Bobo as 


she walked on rather unsteadily to her troop 








“My Mom’s a Modern! 








@ @ @ for instance, a fancy new hair-do wouldn't stop 
Mom from taking a quick trip on a toboggan with 
the crowd. And she can skate circles and _figure- 
eights around me any winter day! 

What’s more, she saves me from taking many a 
tumble by steering me straight. About “difficult days”, 
for one thing. It was Mom who gave me the swell 
new booklet, “As One Girl To Another”—so I could 
learn (in my own lingo!) the important do’s and 
don'ts every girl should understand. 

You see, Mom wanted me to get the latest, up- 
to-date advice from experts on “problem day” 
grooming, dancing, sports . . . social contacts . . . 
mental attitude. Facts even ‘“‘modern” mothers don’t 
always know! , 

So now, I never need miss any fun that’s com- 
ing my way, no matter what my calendar says. 


Thanks to “As One Girl To Another’. . . and Mom! 


AG-11, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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iT’ 5g A GIFT: ! Learn how to solve your intimate problems with the fas- 


cinating booklet, “As One Girl To Another” ! Send for your copy 
now—it’s FREE—from the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins! 
Mail your name and address to Post Office Box 3434, Dept. 
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ture-pretty pins are. They would be sweet 
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Ce Diary time... 


Get your 1944 Girl Scout Diary 
nouw— it's crammed with sav- 
ing ideas you'll want to 


use this very minute. 


All this—for 15¢e— 


A plan for your personal budget 
with pages to keep accounts 

tips on clothes preserving, meal 
planning, — entertaining—oodles 
of bright ideas on Thrift. And 
space for notes each day, a section 


for books read, and handy rules. 
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meeting. “I may have actually Saved a Life.” 

She was still whispering it when she 
reached the gymnasium where the activities 
of Red Rose Troop had been going on for 
some time. 

“Better late than never,” said Jane Burke, 
with a tedious lack of originality. But Miss 
Roberts hurried forward. 

“Bobo, dear, what's the matter? You're 
practically the same color as your uniform.” 

‘I think I may have Saved a Life,’ said 
Bobo. “But I guess I'll sit down.” 

“See what all this eavesdropping on First 
Aid has done?” “Poor child! It's 
gone to her brain at last.” 

Miss Roberts shook her head at Jane and 


said Jane. 


put an arm over Bobo’s shoulders. “What 
happened 2” she asked. 
“There was an accident,” said Bobo. “A 


little boy—and a truck. I tried hard to think 
what to do—” 

“Bobo!” cried Jane in a shocked voice. 
“How awful! You don’t mean that you pre- 
tended you knew anything about First Aid— 
that you even touched that child?” 

Miss Roberts shook her head again, and 
this time she meant it. 

“I kept them from picking him up,”’ said 
Bobo. “It was the most important thing— 
the only thing I knew.” 

Jane had subsided, and there was a hush 
over Red Rose Troop. 

“But I have to know how he is,” said Bobo. 
‘Miss Roberts, could you possibly call up the 
hospital 7” 

“Of course you have to know,” said Miss 
Roberts. 

When she came back from the telephone, 
her face wore an odd expression. 

“He's going to be all right,” she said. “His 
back was injured pretty badly. If any one 
had picked him up and dumped him into a 
car, he probably would never have walked 
again.” She paused. “And I think I ought 
to tell you,” she went on, ‘that the surgeon 
especially wished to thank the Girl Scout 
who begged the bystanders to leave the child 
exactly as he was.” 

The First Aid instructor, who was by now 
sitting beside Bobo, gave her a hearty clap on 
the shoulder. 

"I felt so awful,’ Bobo said shakily. “I 
thought I knew so much. I've been practicing 
for weeks and weeks, because I wanted s0 
terribly to be in the class. And then I found 
I didn't know anything at all—except just 
that One Thing.” 

If all my pupils would remember just that 
one thing,” smiled the instructor, “I could 
feel a little more secure about giving them 
certificates. 

“Then do you think,” said Bobo, “do you 
think that I could possibly, by any chance, 
be kind of called a "Mergency Aid?” 

‘It's not one of the official titles, Bobo,” 
said the instructor, “but if you'll promise te 
remember just that one thing, and leave all 
the rest of it until you've taken a real course, 
perhaps we could make an exception, 


OBO didn’t know exactly what the excep 

tion would be. She kept wondering about 
it every day, in the intervals of remembering 
and recounting the thrilling adventure of 
How Bobo Saved a Life. And then the mail 
brought her a large, flat envelope. This must 
be the Exception! With a that 
from pride and excitement, Bobo drew forth 


hand shook 


- ! ty 
the hand-lettered certificate and read it slowly 


and with growing rapture: 
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Mergency Aid. Official. 
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"A I'm awfully sorry about it,” Sara said. 
think “But look how lovely the weather is today! 
All that snow, but the sun's out again. I'll 
/OICE, fly down and heat some water.” 
pre- There was just enough warm water for the 
Lid— guests and Miss Pepper. The others had to 
break ice on their pitchers, which they did 
and with loud screams. 
My gosh,” Samuele croaked, looking out 
said the window. “I never saw such snow. Are 
ing— we snowed under?” 
"It is beautiful. Do we ski then, today ? 
hush asked Sophia politely. 
We'll go out and get the course ready 
Bobo. this morning,” Sara said. “By afternoon we ’ , a 
p the # can probably have some good skiing. You A favorite with Girl 


people can stay here and be cozy around the Scouts and their big 


Miss | fire while we're gone.” sisters, Smartly casual 


Oh, I say, how tiresome!” Pam ex- and easy on the foot. 
hone, claimed. “I don’t want to sit around all 
ming. Can't we go along?” 
“His Why, of course you can,” faltered Sara. 
y one She had just been picturing the pleasantness 
nto a of reading in front of the fire all morning. 
alked J “Except, of course, Samuele.” 
ought “T shall stay with Samuele,” said Lou, 
rgeon with nobility. 
Scout So the six of them started out, wool- 
child sheathed, and plowed along the trail. Push- 


ing through the soft depth of snow took lots 
| aes f breath. Fortunately it wasn’t far 
a tee Is it safe?” Sophia asked breathlessly, as 


of they looked up the long white ribbon of the 
y- ours¢ I 


never learned to ski at home—we 


ticing lived in the city.” 

ed - You'd better not try it then,” Pam said 

found scornfully. She turned to Sara. “You don't 

t just 7 have a jump of any sort, do you?” 

“No jump,” said Sara, with determined 
st - cheerfulness. “We're mostly beginners.” 
could “hey bent to the climb. In spite of the 
them leep snow, the ardent shining of the sun 

made them uncomfortably warm by the time 

lo you h 1 reached the top, and thirsty, too. 

hance, # Sara mbbled a mittenful of snow, and then 

: pushed off down the course. The loose snow 

3obo, caught in mid-sweep and tumbled her skis 

use y: high the air. She arrived at the bottom 
ive & with plenty of snow down her neck. 

_— Miss Pepper came next. She flew down the 
hill, green scarf billowing, mouth wide open 
vith arrested laugh that didn’t burst out 

excep till s landed on knee and elbow beside 

ao Sara. Foh May and Honey followed, inglori- 
ge sly, ind then Pam came, the first to remain 
a tic “4 





! 
mail : ? ‘ 
- Sophia remained alone at the head of the $§50 and $600 
s must f 


urs She seemed to hesitate a little, look- 


hook f x... on 

at ing Vv small up there. Then, with a jerky (Some patterns in sizes 101% to 12 at $7.00, 
he vestur he shoved off. Her skis spraddled, All styles slightly higher Denver West.) GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK 
ong id her thin, frightened cry came to them 


clear] ough the light mountain air. Made by CURTIS-STEPHENS-EMBRY CO., Reading, Pa., and BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis. 
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. with MINER’S LIQUID MAKE-UP. A perfectly 
blended powder-and-base in one, MINER’S 
LIQUID MAKE-UP is non-greasy, goes on easily 
. camouflages blemishes . . . and gives 
your complexion a velvety smooth, radiantly 
fresh-looking finish which lasts all day long. 
Try it and see the new glamour it gives you . . . 
see why more women use MINER’S than any 
other tinted LIQUID POWDER BASE. 
Six skin-glorifying shades ., . 25 & 50c 
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As illustrated 
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Are You The MILLIONTH GIRL? 


world, every one a Girl Scout: 
We don’t know exactly where 
she is, that millionth Girl Scout 
—she may be YOU! But we’d never 
know it unless you are registered 
at National Headquarters and your 
membership dues are paid. 


Somewhere in America to-day is 
the girl who is going to register 
and make our membershipamillion 
Girl Scouts. Imagine it! A million 
girls, banded together to serve 
their country, to be prepared for 
wartime and for the postwar 


WHY WAIT ? 
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In a moment they were looking down with 
terrified eyes at the crumpled heap of her op 
the snow. Her eyes were closed. 

“Sophia! Sophia!’ Sara’s voice was husky 
“Are you hurt?” 

After a long minute, Sophia opened her 
eyes and sat up. “My ankle,” she whispered 

Miss Pepper examined the ankle. “May k 
a sprain,” she said. “We'll carry her back 
camp. Lou is an expert at First Aid.’ She 
and Sara made a chair of their hands, and 
the others boosted Sophia on it. 

“Tm all Sophia murmured. “& 
silly of me. So sorry.” 


right,” 


“People who don't know how to ski should 
never start on a full-length course,” Pan 
said flatly. 

The journey back to camp was painful 


but her weight relentlessh 
increased with every step until it was an iro 
pressure on the Sara's ankles ache 
nearly as hard as her wrists, with the effort t 
find firm footing in the churned snow. 

At last they were really there; the do 
opened on the surprised faces of Lou an 


Sophia was slim, 


wrists. 


Samucle. They seated Sophia on the coud 
and Lou knelt to take off her boot. 

“A twist—yjust a twist, I'm certain,”’ sai 
Lou, her skillful fingers probing. ‘“‘It'll be 


right as rain when I get the bandage on. 
But even the 
blank. Because they were 
Sara walked uncertainly out to the kitchen 
Time to get dinner. She determinedly 
up her spirits. A good meal 
help, a good, hot, toothsome meat pie, 
by fruit salad. Or would it? 
Were people really so different, then 
“We've done everything,” 
gloomily. ‘This time, really 
best. But they simply don’t like us. 
Listlessly, she began opening boxes, Flour 


somehow, relief was a litth 


all strangers. 


fe »rced 
surely 


sct off 


would 


she thought 


we've done our 


Sugar. Eggs. Canned tomatoes. Rice. Onions. 
Flour. Sugar. Eggs. 

She paused. Why, she’d looked in all the 
boxes! Where was the meat? Where were 
the cans of ripe olives, of peas, of fruit 
Tensely, she examined all the boxes again 

She opened the door and looked into the 


blank face. How could 


dining room with a 


she tell them, that group of strangers? Ever 
Miss Pepper, unrestfully knitting, her lips 
pressed together tight, seemed a_ stranger 
even Foh May, remote and expressionless 
with her arms folded across her chest; ever 
Lou and Honey Ann, staring at the fire. And 
as for the sombre Pam, the sulky Samuele 
and the exhausted Sophia—they were almos 
like enemies 

Girls,” said Sara carefully, clearing he 
throat, so that they all looked up at her wit 
guarded eyes, “I have something to confess. 

Confess was right! How disgusted het 


and how confirmed. thei 


dislike! 


food behind,’ 


friends would be, 
gucsts in scorn of 


I left half the went on Sat 


flatly. “We haven't enough to cat. Nothing 
but eggs and flour and onions and things like 
that. 


Lou gasped, “But, Sara, we put in all t 
boxes you left on, the 
I know,” said Sara unhappily, “but I had 
carefully—placed a lot of things in the 
telephone closet, to keep them safe.” 


steps 


We can’t possibly get to a store in this 
weather,’ Honey Ann wailed. 
‘A little system," murmured Foh May, 
irony twisting the corners of her mouth 
Sara's head was bowed to their comments. 


as bad 


had thought. Then aa 


It was as she 
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other voice cut through their consternation, a 
voice speaking in a tone they had not heard 
i fore. ‘ 
Flour you have, and eggs? Why, I can 
make excellent dumplings with flour and 
eges! Don't worry, we'll get on.” It was 
Pam's voice, that eager, reassuring voice, and 
Pam's dark face was lighted with interest. 

On our way from Warsaw, we live two 
days on one can of beans,” said Sophia. 

Into the silence which followed _ this 

cht, came Samuele’s voice, hoarse but gay. 

At home, we have not always much to eat, 
but always we have fun,” she cried. “Food is 
not so important—the muchness of it, I mean. 
The taste is what counts. I can make any- 


thing taste good! Let's get to work, now. 
Could I be chef in chief?" (She said “‘shef in 
shiet.) 


“I should greatly like to help,” offered 
Sophia eagerly. “My ankle feels wonderful 
since Lou bandaged it.” 
I'll organize,” cried Pam, casting her eye 

the group. “Sara, if you'll stay and 
show us around a bit, we refugees will get 
the dinner! Then the rest of you can go in 


over 


and amuse yourselves until everything is 
ready.” 
“But—”" Sara protested, still incoherent 


with surprise. 
Fine,” Miss Pepper cut in swiftly. “If you 
need any of us, just shout.” 

Samuele was already in the kitchen, rattling 
drawers in and out. “Where is a 
a little, a sharp, a fine one?” Holding 
up one hand, she illustrated the little, the 
sharp, the fine, expressively with forefinge: 
and thumb. 

“I'm afraid we're not very well equipped 
for a French chef of chefs,” Sara giggled, 


dresser 


knife 
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holding up a breadknife with saw teeth, and 
a paring knife. 

Samuele made a face, and tested the paring 
knife on her thumb. “It she con- 
ceded. “Now, onions! Hand me onions.” 

“Hm,” said Pam. “The crying need right 
now seems to be for an assistant to the chef 
of chefs.” 

“Me, I will do the crying,” said Samuele, 
tears rolling down her cheeks as paper-thin 
onion slices flew into a bowl. “Eggs we shall 
need presently, and a heavy pan on the stove, 
hot, with butter!” 

“The eggs are over in that box, Sophia,” 
Sara directed breathlessly. “Ill get out the 
frying pan.” 


serves,” 


ALF an hour later, Sara opened the door 
from the kitchen. 
she said. “Come and get it!” 


“We're ready, girls,” 


Half cautious and half curious, the waiting 
girls approached the table. While Sophia 
held the door open, Samucle made a grand 
with a platter balanced out- 
stretched fingers. Pam followed, carrying a 
smoking tureen. 

"* Asseyer- 


a sweep of 


entrance on 


* commanded Samuele with 
the hand, The hostesses seated 
and Samucle confidently — dis- 
pensed the food. They promptly attacked the 
eggs, which swam in an unknown sauce. 
Why,” 


“this tastes wonderful!" 


— 
voHs. 


themselves 


“Fit for a gourmet,” agreed Miss Pepper. 


“Let's see—that flavor—what is it?” 

“The French and the Chinese,” murmured 
Foh May, politely leaving the remark in- 
complete. 

They all ate heartily, chattered, wondered, 


(Continued on page 37) 


Lou sat up straight with surprise, | 





Send your soldier “Good Pictures” . . . 
of the old familiar scenes . . . the home 
place, the best girl, the old fishin’ hole, 
sister Mary's new baby ... all the happy 
scenes of home sweet home. 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good picture. 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
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RIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Have a “Coke” = Howdy, Neighbor 








— . from Arizona to Australia 


At home or abroad, when the American soldier says Have a “Coke” to a 
stranger, he’s made a new buddy. From Minneapolis to Melbourne, Coca-Cola 


stands for the pause that refreshes—has become the mark of the good neighbor; 





“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 











ON 


THE 


FARM 


NewTOon, Iowa: I have just finished reading 
the August issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
am writing you in regard to the story Jud) 
Jessup—Good Soldier. 1 know what kind of 
work she had to do, for I am, myself, a 
thirteen-year-old girl living on an Iowa farm. 

We have a hundred and sixty acres of land 
and are milking fifteen cows. We can’t ob- 
tain any help now, so my older sister and I 
have to heip quite a little. We have a milk- 
ing machine, but even so it is no fun, 

We also have about six hundred chickens 
to take care of, and that is mostly our job 
Helping in the garden, and helping with the 
housework and part 
work, too. 

So, you see, living on the farm at this time 
isn’t all vacations and picnics. There is a lot 
of hard work, but also a lot of fun mixed 
in with it. 


the canning ts of our 


Sally Baird 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS: I'm not a Girl Scout, 
but I certainly wish we had a troop here so 
I could join. 

I have received five issues of THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt and I Meet the 
Malone 1s tops. 

I've always liked poetry. But Thané God I 
am an American, the poem in the June issue 
by Margaret Betz, is more than a poem. It 
is the spirit of America. When I read it, it 
made me realize what my two brothers in the 
service are really fighting for. It is a beautiful 
description of what America means to every 


surely enjoy it. 


one of us. 

I work at the Red Cross almost every Tues 
day night and I want to go more often. 
What little bit I do might not help so much, 
but it means a lot to me. It means I'm doing 
my bit to help preserve America. 

Pegey Place 


A GOOD CAT 


Los ANGFLES, CALIFORNIA: I have enjoyed 
our magazine very much. When through 
reading it, I give it to the local branch li 
brary. The librarian is very glad to get it as 
they never have enough copies 

The article on cats in the last number was 
especially interesting to me as I have always 
kept a cat as a pet. I think my most amusing 
pet was a twenty pound tom cat who was so 
fond of kittens that he would bring in stray 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


ones and ask (cat fashion) to have them fed. 
He always kept a protecting eye on the small 
kittens in the neighborhood and sometimes 
guarded a litter for several weeks. His good 
temper and gentle ways made him a favorite 
with the children. 

Frances Davis 
BARBARA'S HOBBY 


Drexet HILL, PENNSYLVANIA: I just re- 
ceived my September issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and | wait to tell you how 
much [ enjoyed Pore) Party. It was one of 
the best Dilsey stories I have ever read. I 
also love the serial, Meet the Malones, and I 
can hardly wait for each new issue with the 
next chapter in it. 

I am twelve years old and a freshman in 
high school. My hobby is collecting dolls, 


couldn't 


domestic end foreign. These dolls and my 
school work keep my time well occupied. 


But I take piano lessons and attend my Girl 
Scout weck. We 
meetings on Wednesday after school in our 
local 


meetings each have our 
firehouse. 
Barbara Jean Carter 
DOING ITS PART 
Derrorr, MICHIGAN: Just recently I have 
started taking THE AMERICAN GIRL and, of 


course, | enjoy it very much. It is doing its 
part for this war. You see I have a cousin 
who just recently went into the Navy. He ts 
in officers’ training school. I write to him 


weekly and in each letter I include a column 
of jokes. These jokes are cut out from THt 
AMERICAN GIRL. He them 
very much and so do the boys who are with 
him. So it’s in this way THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is doing its part. 


says he enjoys 


Julia Carren 


A PAGE IN THE SENATE 
Prescotr, ARKANSAS: I suppose I'm a very 
lucky girl for I have no “specs” or brothers 


to fuss about, only two younger sisters—and 
a bridge decorated with two gold teeth! 

Last winter I was a page in the Legisla- 
ture. T was the only girl page in the Senate 
so my girl friends were in the House. Being 
a page is a lot of fun and a good deal of 
work. You do practically everything the 
Senators tell you to, except when it conflicts 
with the law. It did only once and that was 
because the Senator was absent when the 
resolution that made it illegal was passed. 
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souvenirs of my experiences 
there, the final Calendar and a crushed carna- 
tion, besides my knowing so many people 
who live all over the State. 

My ambitions are to be (1) a doctor, (2) 
an author—and my hobbies are collecting in- 
sects and writing stories. 


Leslie 


I have two 


Ann Buchanan 


BOYS 


Topeka, Kansas: I like THE AMERICAN 
GikL very much although I have been taking 
it only a short time. But I wish we could 
have an article on how to be popular. I 
started at a new school last year and al- 
though I get along well with the girls, the 
boys stay away from me. I don’t know how 
to talk to them, or to make friends with them. 

All my other girl friends can talk and have 
fun with boys, but when I go out on a date I 
can't think of anything to say. I wish you 
would be kind enough to have an article 


on this. Marilyn 
DISCOVERY 


SALINA, KANSAS: Columbus discovered some- 
thing great when he discovered America—and 
I discovered something great when I discov- 
ered THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I am twelve years old and I really like THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. My Scout leader took it 
when she was a little girl. She gave me some 
old copies and that’s how I got interested. I 
am enjoying the story, Meet the Malones, very 
much, and A Penny for Your Thoughts, too. 
In fact I enjoy the whole magazine. 

I have a pet dog named Wally, and I like 


her very much, Lonelva Hill 


OLD MR. WIND 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS: I am thirteen 
years old, and | am going to be in the eighth 
grade this fall. 

I thought you might be interested in some 
of the activities I do in the winter, which 1s 
my favorite season. I love the cold weather 
especially the nights when you can snuggle 
up in the covers and be nice and cozy, while 
old Mr. Wind is enjoying himself. I love to 
coast and skate, although [T am not an excel 
lent skater. My two biggest events are Christ- 
mas and the Christmas Pageant. 

I do not subscribe to THE AMERICAN GIRI 
but I do borrow it from the public library, 
and | find it a very interesting and helpful 
Barhara Turner 


magazine. 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.¥: 
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TWO WAY STREET 


CONTINUED FROM 





PAGE 35 





laughed. They tasted the dumplings. 


How good the dumplings are!’ Honey 
said hesitantly. 

Pam threw back her head and laughed. 
“They're terrible,” she contradicted. “But 
sometimes they do turn out splendidly. I'll 
try again. 


When everything was eaten, Samuele re- 
“You Refugees are not just 
helpless and queer, We can be good for 
somcthing.” 

We never thought you were helpless and 


marked, see! 


queer,” Sara protested. But even as she 
spoke she remembered. " ‘Sophia doesn't 
know, Samuele’s too giddy, Pam would be 


tell ¢ us what we were doing wrong.’ 

“We wanted to give you a good time, but 
we went about it the wrong way,” apologized 
Lou, “doing everything ourselves.” 

We made strangers of the guests within 
our gates,” added Foh May. 

but how fortunate, now, that you really 
need us! Now you'll let us help with every- 
thing, won't you?” urged Pam. 

We need you, all right!” groaned Sara, 
pulling her hair straight on end and crossing 
her eyes. ““Flour—onions—rice!" 

Warm laughter bubbled through the room, | 
the warm, understanding laughter of friends. 

‘All this party lacked,’ chuckled Miss 
Pepper, ‘was a little original Sara!” 


SPEECH! SPEECH! 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





finally I speak to the hats in the middle. I 
don't really meet the eyes under those hats, 
but my audience doesn't know that. They 
think I'm looking directly into their faces. 
Of course it’s necessary to speak distinctly. | 


For that reason, hold up your head and open } 
Don't talk too rapidly, but on | 


mouth. 
the other hand, don’t dawdle. We've all had | 
the experience of having to listen to someone 

who is talking in his sleep. Keep that talk of 

yours moving along briskly—but if you're 

lucky enough to say something really funny, 

give your audience a moment to laugh. 


your 


Speaking of laughter reminds me that this , 


time to talk about humor in your 
All audiences love to laugh. Some 
speakers like to begin with a joke. I haven't 
iny objection to this, if the joke is really 
funny and fits the subject. You might collect 
funny stories with speech making in mind. 

I remember that when I was in high school, 
| began every speech I made with a joke 
thout a lamb and a tombstone. Unfortunate- 
ly, nobody seemed to think it was funny but 


the 


speech, 


myself. So if you do decide to start out with 
a joke, make sure it really is amusing. And 
try to have more than one at your command. 

Today, I never use jokes in my speeches. | 
Instead I relate amusing incidents that have | 


happened either to my friends, or to myself. | 


re going to do this, however, remem: | 


ber that 


anyone 


If you 
your stories must never make fun of | 
but yourself. Audiences don’t like 
stories with a mean streak in them. 

Now it's time to discuss the subject matter 
of your speech. Nobody can talk interestingly 


about a subject unless she really knows it. | 





(Continued on page 39) | 





Fora Gil Scout's 


Useful little pieces that add a decora- 
tive touch and tell your crowd it’s 
a “Girl Scout’s room”—they’re lovely 
for gifts. too. 


Tack a Girl Scout Pennant on your wall in col- 


legiate style—handsome in green lustrous rayon 
satin with lettering in felted gold. 28” long. 


1142” wide. 11-150—S8 .75 

Bookends are smart in pickled pine finish—a 
| | 

light tone that goes with any room. Beautifully 


designed in Syroco Wood. 11-691 Pair—S81.25 


Stow your jewels and treasures in this Keepsake 
Box, or Its useful and 
decorative in pickled pine finished Syroco Wood. 


11-680—8$ 1.25 


use it for a sewing box. 


Memo Pad and Pen Set matches the other pieces 
and comes with handy 3 x 5” slips of paper for 
notes, and a pen in green and black. 11-681—$1.25 


GIRL SCOUTS —National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 


Branch 
1307 Washington Ave 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Headquarters 
155 East 44th St. 
New York 17,N.Y. 











LADLY and proudly we observe this No- 

vember the silver anniversary of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week with the slogan, “Build 
the Future with Books.” 

To you, the young people of today, will 
fall the staggering task of rebuilding the war- 
ravaged, hate-torn world. You will need to 
bring to this task all the wisdom and toler- 
ance you can command. In what better way 
can you quicken your imagination, broaden 
your sympathies, and deepen your understand- 
ing than by reading the right books?—for 
through books we add to our own personal 
experience by living other lives, lives which 
may reach far back into the past, or far out 
to include all the peoples of the earth. The 
fine books that are available for young peo- 
ple to-day, and the interest the public takes 
in them, are due in no small measure to the 
enthusiastic support Children’s Book Week 
has received through the past twenty-five 
years. We are happy to tell you now of 
some of the new books which will help you 


to “build the future.” 
Although the Remys, in They Came 
From France (Houghton, $2), by 
Clara Ingram Judson, did not find the silver 
mine in search of which they came to Amer- 
ica, they found something much better in its 
place. When the impoverished family arrived 
in New Orleans in 1743, their one idea was 
to acquire riches quickly and return to Paris. 
While his father was seeking his fortune in 
the West, it was Pierre's duty to care for his 
mother and sisters. To quick-witted, hard- 
working Pierre, making a home was a happy 
adventure. He found work he loved and soon 
sensed the freedom, friendliness, and oppor- 
tunity to be found in the New World. When 
Father Remy returned penniless, he found his 
family well established in the community. In 
the happy decision to remain in New Orleans, 
no one seemed to miss the dreamed-of riches. 
The descriptions and pictures of old New Or- 
leans are authentic, as both author and artist 
spent considerable time there, looking up 
records of the early days. This is the second 
in a series of stories about foreign-born fami- 
lies who have become Americans and con- 


tributed to our American heritage. 
An Irish story, full of mingled tears 
and laughter and the lilt of Irish 
speech, is Fiddler's Quest (Dutton, $2), by 
Patricia Lynch. Next to her father, who had 
gone off to America, Ethne Cadogan loved 
her violin, Without it, she would have been 
alone indeed in the strange city of Dublin, 
waiting to hear from her grandfather, King 
Cadogan of Inishcoppal. It was the warm- 
hearted Widow Rafferty, struggling to feed 
and clothe her own brood of five, who took 
Ethne in and made her one of the family. 
Though at times there was hardly enough to 
cat at the Raffertys’, there was music, fun and 
laughter, and the excitement of young Eamon’s 
political adventures. Even worry over her 
grandfather's long silence could not keep 
Ethne from being happy in this gay and lov- 
ing family. And then at last, with drama 
enough to delight anyone, King Cadogan and 
Ethne found each other and there was hap- 
piness for everyone, 
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Plan A at | 


By MARJORIE CINTA 
Mary Wolf Thompson's fourth voca- 


tion book, Patterns for Penelope 


(Longman’s, $2.25), will interest girls who 
love dogs and like to work with them. The 
heroine of this story, Penny Austin, forced by 
illness to spend a year in the country, finds a 
new interest in her “uncle-doctor’s’ animal 
hospital, and a new friend in Tom, the doc- 
tor's assistant. The reader is given a fine pic- 
ture of a modern veterinary hospital, and an 
understanding of the skill and devotion of 
men in a profession which, though so often 
slighted, has meant much to mankind. Penny's 
work in the hospital and her interest in train- 
ing her uncle's gift, a beautiful Irish setter 
named Gay, help her to face deep trouble 
bravely. Penny and Gay join an obedience- 
training class and enter the obedience trials 
at various dog shows. In working for Gay's 
degree of C.D., Companion Dog, Penny, 
herself, gains confidence and self-control and 
a definite purpose which enable her to choose, 
when the opportunity presents itself, the kind 
of life she wants. 


=\ Antoni Gronowicz, author of Pader- 
eu ski, Pianist and Patriot, writes of 
another world-famous Polish musician with a 
great love for his native land, in Chopin 
(Nelson, $2.50). Fryderyk Chopin, whose 
great-grandfather, living in 
changed his Polish name of Szopa to the 
French Chopin of similar sound, was born on 
the birthday of George Washington. From 
his babyhood, Chopin composed music; and 
all his life, whether at home or abroad, he 
drew his inspiration from his love of the fields 
and streams and people of his beloved Poland. 
The folk music of the Polish peasants runs 
through his compositions. 

The great and famous of many lands were 
Chopin's friends. He knew gayety and fame 
and the understanding love of family and 
loyal friends, but he knew also poverty and 
heartbreak and a life-long struggle with ill 
health. The author’s fine appreciation of 


Chopin’s music and deep love for the Polish 


France, had, 
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countryside make this a vivid and inspiring 
interpretation of the great musician. 


\2\ A tale of Colonial Virginia is Five 

Golden Sovereigns (Stokes, $2), by 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Al- 
though impulsive Anne Farnsworth lived in 
the home of her Tory grandfather, she was a 
great friend of Thomas Jefferson when he was 
a member of the House of Burgesses and a 
powerful spokesman for the Colonies. Thus 
it was given to Anne to see both sides of the 
question in the exciting years immediately 
preceding the Declaration of Independence. 
Although her grandfather's home was a 
luxurious one, Anne was intent on earning 
five golden sovereigns. In the process of earn- 
ing this money in a most unusual way, she 
developed from a harum-scarum, reckless 
child into a thoughtful, dependable young 
woman with the courage of her own con- 
victions. 


Lucy Ellen fans—and that means 


every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
—will cheer the news of a second book about 
their favorite character, Lucy Ellen’s College 
Daze (Farrar, $2), by Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright. Lucy Ellen’s charm is hard to define. 
It is in part her amusing naturalness, her in- 
born social sense, her self-possession, her in- 
dependent and very definite point of view. 
And part of her popularity stems from the 
fact that Lucy Ellen’s aims, ideas, and reac- 
tions are so true to teen-age life. She gets in 
and out of hot water just as frequently—and 
with the same emotions and for the same rea- 
as her readers are likely to do. Some 
of the escapades in this book were published 
originally in THE AMERICAN GIRL, and there 
are also a number of other characteristic Lucy 
Ellen adventures to warm the cockles of your 


heart. 
\2\2)\ Meet the Malones (Crowell, $2), by 
Lenora Mattingly Weber, one of the 
most popular serials ever printed in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL and now published in book 
form, is an outstanding story of school and 
family life. Through her own large family, 
the author has intimate contact with the inter- 
ests and problems of modern girls and boys, 
and with the complications they face in their 
friendships as well as in their homes and 
classrooms. The schoo! scenes in this book 
are so up-to-date and realistic that the reader 
is sure to identify her own school experiences 
with those of Mary Fred Malone. 

The Malones of the story are an interesting 
family, impulsive, full of life and energy—a 
fine example of democracy as they resolve 
their difficulties at the family council table at 
which each member has a voice. It is no won- 
der that fifteen-year-old Mary Fred Malone 
and the others, with the sort of up-bringing 
they have enjoyed, should recognize the truth 
in old Emerson Worth’s favorite quotation, 
“the highest price you can pay for a thing ts 
to get it for nothing.” 

Mrs. Weber's gift of making people and 
places real is at its best in this book, in which 
the characters are intimate friends, and the 
Malone home and school as familiar as thé 
reader's own. 
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CHALLENGE TO 


MARION 
By Julia M. H. Carson 


A book girls will like, for its sus 


pense and romance, and of taking 
ne’s place in the world of today. 
{ees 12 to 16. $2.00 


JONATHAN’S 


DOORSTEP 
By Helen Clark Fernald 


The story of a fine old New England 
1ome—-and how its traditions helped 

modern family meet modern prob 
lems. Ages 12 to 16. $2.25 


PATTERN FOR 


PENELOPE 
By Mary Wolfe Thompson 


A fine combination of a good story 
ind the interesting work of a vetert- 
narian and his small-animal hospital. 


Handled realistically and with un 
lerstanding.”"—N. Y. Times. Ag 
1? to 16, $2.25 





55 Fifth Avenue ° 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York 3, N. Y. 











e\purs for 
Antonia 


By KATHERINE WIGMOoRE Eyrt 


PICTURES 


by DecteE MERWIN 


\ny girl who enjoys stories of 
ranch life, of riding and camping, 


will enjoy this new book by the 
author of Susan's Safe Uarbhor 
\ntonia’s struggle to be worthy of 
t family spurs is a_ real one 
Katherine Eyre understands how 
twelve-year-olds think and feel 
ind so makes her heroine a very 
h nan person, $2.00 


Chere are lovely pictures in color. 
Oxtord University Press 
114FifthAvenue New York i1,N.Y. 
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The purpose of your speech, you know, is to 
tell your hearers something they haven't 
known before—and you must have plenty of 
material. One or two facts won't do. You'll 
find, too, that the more you learn about your 
subject, the more your enthusiasm for it will 
grow. That seems to happen naturally. The 
things we're not interested in are the things 
we know little about, as a rule. 

Nothing goes to the hearts of audiences 
as do zest and If you're vitally 
interested in your subject, you needn't worry 
about the of your audience 
can talk about anything you like. However, 
there must be organization in your talk. A 
point by point presentation will insure a com 
plete presentation of the subject. If you mere 
ly ramble about without any concrete outline, 
you're apt to find, when you're through, that 
you've left out half of what you meant to say 
So let's get back to that membership speech 

the athletic Of course, as 
president, it’s your job to know a lot about 
the club. With that knowledge in mind, let's 
begin to make out your outline. 


sincerity. 


reaction you 


for association, 


lL. When was it founded and by whom 
(a) Some amusing incident about 
the founding. 

IT. For what purpose? 

WI. Has it served that purpose? 

(a) Relate fortes of certam iti 
] te de ve / pe d , up port d 
through its activities. 
(1) Mary Y., who became a na 
n 7 fennis star, 
(2) Gloria B.., tu ho partte ipated 
in the Olympic Gam 

IV. Just how does it benefit the avera 

tudent who joins it? 

\ What are its present aim 

Vi How can me mbe ’ hip he obtained ? 

TON T write the whole speech out on paper 
and then read it word for word. The 


wudience wants to feel that you are talking to 
them-—and if you read your speech, you lose 
For that 
reason it’s wcll to have a series of small cards 
written the 
These can 


personal touch with your hearers. 


which 
talk. 


on are main headings of 


hold 


and talk from them. 


your you mconspicu 


ously your hands 

On the top card, write the first point of your 
outline. covered that 
point, the card may be slipped behind the 


pack and you are ready to take up the sec- 


Then, when you have 


end point, which has been written on the 
second card. In turn, that second card is 
slipped to the back, and so on, until your 


speech has been finished. 

You can see what a simple system this is to 
follow. You can't lose your place, becaus¢ 
the point you're discussing will always be 
outlined on the top card, with the completed 
ones taking their places behind. If you hold 
a piece of paper in your hand, it’s apt to 
make a swishing sound that will disturb both 
you and audience. Also, 
paper, to your 
cards, that’s almost impossible. 


large 
With 


your on a 


ws casy lose place. 

I know that sometimes one is called upon 
to speak without any warning. Then, of 
course, an outline has to be dispensed with. 
But the other pointers I have given you will 


come in handy. A relaxed attitude, pleasant 





facial expression, good posture and voice, an 


amusing anecdote if you can think of onc | certainly many ways of expressing an idea, 








The Five Gold 
Sovereigns 


A Story of Thomas Jefferson's Time 
Written and Ulustrated 


by FLORENCE CHOATE 
and ELIZABETH CURTIS 


Anne Farnsworth, a neighbor 
of the rising young Jefferson, 
earns five gold sovereigns in a 
very unusual way. A vivid and 
exciting story. $2.00 


F. A. STOKES & CO. Philadelphia 











Books by Antoni Gronowicz 


The story of Fryderyk Chopin's life is 
dramatic and here it is told with an inte 
pretive quality that only a 


and a music lover could achieve. 
trated by George Avison. $2.50 


Paderewski 


Pianist and Patriot 


compatriot 


Illus- 


From none but a Pole could come to 
American young folks so intimate and af- 
tectionate a study of the life of Paderew- 


ski.”-—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50. 


Nelson's nUvile the readers oO] "The 
Imerican Girl” to for thei 
descri pure hook list. 


write 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
385 Madison Ave. New York City 


a 4 e BARGAIN CATALOC 
25.000 books of all pub- of BO 0 RY 


lishers listed in our 49th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time tavorite 

latest ‘‘best seller Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, college libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1944 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books." 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 218 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 





And always, in such a case, speak bricfly 


But to go on, Even though you're bursting 
with knowledge and enthusiasm, you won't 
be able to make the very best kind of a speech 
unless your vocabulary is equal to the task 
Your ideas, no matter how good, must. stay 


locked in your brain unless you have words 
to open the door and let them out, 
Of course, you don't want to use a lot of 


high-sounding words whose meaning will be 
beyond both you and your hearers, but you do 
able Don't 


keep using the same old words or combina- 


want to be to cxpress your ideas 


tion of words over and over. If “there's more 


than one way of skinning « cat,” there are 
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And now the time has come to actually 
give that talk. You've studied your subject, 
your cards are ready. You're an example of 
shining neatness, your posture is good—in 
‘fact, in every way you've made the best of 
yourself. You haven't affected any new airs 
and graces for the occasion—you're just j0x, 
but the very best you there is. You can af- 
ford to forget about the impression you'll 
make, because you have taken care of the 
matters which tend to make a good one. And 
speaking of impressions, I know you are far 
too smart a girl to indulge in affectations, 
whether you're making a speech or not. 
People who try to strike a pose are apt to 
get all tangled up in their own insincerity, 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


had been border of 


stretched over the roses 
and angels on the wall which faced Beany’s 
bed. The strips were held in place by thumb 
tacks. Beany had taken down the chartreuse 


curtains and hung up her one yellow-plaid 
gingham one. 


“You 


voice went on 


come out now,” Nonna’s firm 


“T don't know what is keeping 


may 


Elizabeth. I can’t wait any longer—I have 
some errands downtown. I've called a cab 
Beany said bluntly, “You mean you're let 


ting me out so I can take care of the baby. 
Mary Fred is home now, if you want to lock 
me up again.” 

Nonna didn’t answer that. She had a habit 
of letting a unnoticed, if 
felt it didn’t put on 
her hat and coat and pulled on a transparent 
rain cape, fitting the roomy hood of it over 
her hat. She beautiful, capable 
fashion plate wrapped in cellophane 

The cab rang the front doorbell. 
Nonna turned at the top step to say to Beany, 
“Tm that think 


you'll realize how silly you're acting to make 


question $ go she 


merit an answer. Sh« 


] 
Was like a 


driver 


sure when you things over, 
your room into the gruesome mess you have 
I'm sure you'll fix it up as it should be 

“T don't like the angels,” Beany 
bornly. 

“If the room isn’t the 
the morning, you'll spend all day Easter in 
in meditation. 

Mary Fred cric 
can't do that 
Sunday! 
Saint Clara's orphanage at nine o'clock 


said stub 


way it should be in 


“No, Nonna, you 


Beany——not on Easter 


1 out 
not t 
We're all going together to Mass at 


We 


always do—we take the smallest children 
baskets of eggs.’ 

Nonna said in that velvety tone of hers, 
only now Mary Fred felt the iron under it, 
If Beany doesn't know obedience, then it’s 
time it was taught her. But she may have 
until Monday to fix her room And Nonna’'s 


high heels clicked firmly down the stairs and 
out the front door to the 


stood there in the 


Wwuting taxi 
The two girls 
hall 
Beany 
had been broker 


upstairs 


shamed somehow and overcome. Then 
something 
to the 


dow n 


stiffly as though 


walking 
inside her, went over 
whimpering baby. She had to swallow 
f if it’s raining, I 
The 
nurse at Saint Joseph's said fresh air wouldn't 
hurt Another sob, 
cough, quivered through her. 
Mary Fred turned and fled down the back 
steps. A gusty rain peppered her face as she 
splashed across the yard. Red, wetly shining, 
looked up questioningly, hopefully, as he ran 
She leaped the hedge that 
Adams's, 


a sob before she said, “Even 
1] 


can wheel him up and down the porch 


ever them like a hic- 


along beside her. 
separated their grounds from Mrs 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and only succeed in making a very bad im- 
pression indeed. 

Just by way of covering every possibility, 
let's suppose that you happen to make a mis- 
take. You find yourself mispronouncing a 
word, or you get the details of some incident 
mixed up. Well, don’t worry about it. Every- 
one mispronounces a word and then. 
Tongues do slip sometimes, you know. If it’s 
possible to do so gracefully, correct the mis- 
take. If not, simply forget the whole thing. 

If you leave something out, don't fret. If 
you have 


now 


enough other interesting things to 
say, your audience will never miss one fact. 
Worrying about one mistake, probably trivial, 


may distract you and possibly cause another 


MEET the MALONES 


skirted around the lily pool. Ander 
the sheltered back step. He was holding Tif- 
dabbing a cotton, 
with iodine, on the soft flap of his ear. 
Ander, it’s been jolted out—the poisoned 


was on 


fin and piece of brown 


apple,” Mary Fred cried. “I'm not in a 
coma now. Only I'm scared of Nonna. She 
has such a way of doing what she wants. 


What can we do? Do you suppose we could 
write Father and have him come 

No, you can't do that, Mary Fred,’ Andet 
said. He put Tithn down and, for the first 
time, Tiffin didn’t bark at het You'll have 
to muster all your strength and stand against 
her, that's all. 

Mrs. Adams came to 
at Mary 


home ?” 


the door. She looked 


Fred’s troubled face, and said 


quite 

naturally, “Come in, child, out of the rain.” 

Even in her sharp misery, Mary Fred 

thought, “Ander’s right, she nice. Maybe 

from now on we'll be friends.” It warmed 
her chill fright to think that. 

“No, Aunt Lu, Mary Fred and I are just 


Ander said. 


There's Elizabeth! 


standing here plotting. He added 
suddenly, 


Elizabeth 


must have got off the streetcar 
it the corner, for she was coming down the 
sidewalk. The rain could no more dim her 
radiance than it could dim the red tulips in 


Mrs. Adams's tulip bed. They ran and joined 
Flizabetlr 
“Johnny, you come, too! I 


her as she reached the Malone gate. 

called loudly, 
want to tell you all something. 

Johnny appeared from the vicinity of the 

Beany l 

| 


she was holding the 


; 
garage. was already down on the 


porch baby, wondering 
buggy with the 
root 

Elizabeth made glad announcement to then 
all. “I've heard from Don! IT got the letter 


this morning. And he sent me some money 


if she should put him in the 


rain drumming so loudly on the porch 


} 
Ww | went hurrying downtown t 
buy vou all basket 


She reached over and pulled Johnny's damp 


tender aftec 


} 


resture had the same 
iss—and she pushed a bill into his 


ear—the g 
tion asa k 
hand. “And there's the money you spent for 
the little mister’s clothes that first night I 
Johnny 
eping money 

You keep it, Johnny,” Mary Fre 
Beany ‘You keep it 


down at the 


But it isn’t mine,” protested It 


Was hous ke 
ind echo 1, 
looked 

pushed 


Johnny money and 


t 


wet of his 


did 
cost her to get the 
light fixed ? 

and thirty-two cents tax.” 
five, how much do IT still 


through the 
figure. He asked, “Beany, 
Mrs. Thompson say it 
fender ironed out and the 
“Sixteen 
“And if | 


owe he 1 


hope Sax 


l much 


now 


' 
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error. Remember, in speech making what's 
wne is done and can’t be recalled. If you 
forget your mistakes, the audience will, too. 

Another thing, don't repeat. If you have 
made a careful outline and keep it bcfore 
you, there’s no reason why you should. Most 
audiences are intelligent enough to grasp a 
point when it’s made once, if it’s well made 

And now, last but not least, know when 
you've finished your speech. Don’t be like 
the guests who start to go home but keep the 
hostess at the door for an hour before they 
actually leave. Cover your subject thorough 
ly, but once you've come to the end—for 
goodness’ sake, stop! 

Just as I'm going to do this minute. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





“Eleven, thirty-two,” Beany said promptly 
“Tl pay her this,” Johnny cried happily, 
“Oh, gosh, but it’s swell to know I can!’ 
“Elizabeth, that you've heard 
Don do you feel strong enough to take a 
stand against Nonna?” Mary Fred asked 


now fron 


urgently. 

I feel strong enough to lick my weight in 
wildcats,’ Elizabeth cried. “If you're just 
with us, Mary Fred! I was thinking about it 
coming home. I'm going to dress the littl 
mister in the made for him, and 
that Johnny got for him. I'm going to fix up 
my own old clothes 

Beany, still holding the baby, stood staring 
through the rain toward the corner where the 
streetcar had just stopped to let off some 
passengers. “That old man who got off looks 


clothes we 


like Emerson Worth, doesn’t he? Only he's 
got three kids with him.” 

“We'll make it clear to Nonna that she’s 
welcome here, but that we've got to go ahead 
and be on our own, the way we were,’ Mary 
Fred said. 

“T don't know whether we can or not, 


Beany sighed. “I thought I could—but now 
I'm not sure. It does something to you to be 
shut up in a room—that’s what I mean. She 
has so many ways of making you do what she 
wants you to.” 


A heavy pall of indecisiveness fell over the 


group there on the porch, with the rain 
crowding them close to the door. Elizabeth 
had said it rightly, “She has so much 
strength 

Suddenly Johnny exclaimed, “My gosh 


that Emerson Worth with those three chil 
dren! And no umbrella 

At the gate Emerson tried to hurry a littl 
boy, but Mary Fred saw that the little fellow's 


no nothing. 


c 








fold under him with weak 
ness. She dashed out, scooped the child up tf 
her arms. A little 
girl in a limp hat struggled with suitcases and 
Johnny and Ande: 


legs were about t 


long-legged, sober-eyed 


bundles, and hurried out 
to take W orth 


looking more than ever like a wet old rooste 


them from_ her Emerson 
was carrying more packages and holding the 
hand of 


wetly on the 


1 very small boy, shoelace flapping 


sidewalk, who wore a most 


radiant and untroubled smile, as though rat 
ind bundles and strange places were a wot 
jrous delight to him 

They all reached the haven of the porcl 
Old Emerson took one panting breath and 
leaned heavily Mary Fred's arm whicl 
she reached out to him. He managed to say, 
‘Your father sent these children from Hawat 
to you to take care of 


upon 


The long-legged little girl said casually, 48 


(C framed n page 42) 
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True Enough 
The Pri 
[FACHER: Tommy, Phe 
why were you late for 
school this morning? The) Might, 
TomMMyY: I don't 
know. I guess school 
started before I got 
here. Sent by ELLEN 
SNIDER, Cape Girar- 
d ii, Missouri, 
Long Story 
Iwo riveters sat CHIEF OF PoLicl 
down to eat their 


One began to Did you guard 


lunch, 





ize-Winning Joke 





stand how those bank robbers got away. 
all the exits? 


Touché 


A small boy of for- 


eign parentage re- 

You Knou marked one day, in 
the schoolyard, that 

bell ft the American flag 





looked like 
mint stick. 

Maybe it 
replied 


schoolmate, 


a pepper- 


does,” 
Yankee 
but 
you'd better not try to 
lick it! Sent by Iva] 
JEAN Stacy, Lo 


his 


I can't under- 


¢ An- | 


? . 
Relies, California, 











unwrap a pac kage POLICEMAN Yes, sir, but they Good Reason 
about eighteen inches musta gone out the entrance. Sent by 
long. BARBREI ANN GAYLE, Carlisle, Penn Mrs. X. a ee 
What's that?" piranid, body, was visiting in | 
asked the other. the country. Explor- 
My wife’s away,” Send Trt AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- ing the farm, she 
eplicd the first, “so niest joke, telling us your name, age, and came upon a youth of 
| made myself a pie.” ad ldress. A book will be awarded to ever) draft age milking a 
A bit long, isn't girl whose joke is published in this space. | cow, 
his friend asked. “Young man,” she 
“Long? Sure, it's said sternly, ‘why 
long. It’s rhubarb pie,” replied the husband aren't you at the front?” 
proudly.—Sent by Lonetva Hinz, Sulina, ‘Cus there ain't any milk at that end, 
Kansas, Missus,” was the calm reply.—-Sent +) 
EILEEN YOUNG, Glenmont, Ohio 
, “Bax “te Half 
< iY \ a, = 
a ae TP Mary: Do you like that new girl? 
“DP | je as \Y JANI Well, I half like her and I half 
(™) CY bie don't—but I half don’t like her more than 1 
levi (\; Se half like her. Sent by CarMeEN IACONELLI, 
Sap & Pas | Norwell, Ma chu ffi, 
= Tre 
The Simple Life Bn 
fTroor SS 
V or: I sce that you raise hogs almost 1 / 
XC cly here. Do you find they pay better / \ 
1 corn and potatoes ? ; 14 y 
Hii tBiLLty: Wal, no. But you see, stranger, ih 
‘ lon’'t require no hoein’.—Sen: ) — 
GLADYS RAYMOND, Burlington, Vermont 


Inclusive 


wish, what 


Tne: If 
‘ han? 

Mii tir: I'd wish that every time I 
iW I could have what I wished.—Sevr / 
DoLovrs AURENZ, Lafayette, 


you had only one 


wishe | 


} 


Indiana. 


J er) Ire th 
“Grocer, I want a dozen eggs,” said the 
customer. “Are they fresh?” 
Madam, they are so fresh they're positive- 
ly insulting,” replied the grocer.—Sent by 


/ 


ROSEMARY E. Richland, 


Minnesota. 


BETCHWARA, Neu 


TAPES 


10 KEEP waaT you Own... 
L } ne. 





Replacements are harder and harder to get. 
Mark your things with your own name, woven 
to order by Cash's, and prevent most losses. 
Cash's are a favorite identification with the 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your 
Dept. Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to 
our volume of military business PLEASE place 
orders EARLY! 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us i5¢ for 1 Dosen 
of your FIRST name. 
A H’S 53 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 23 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
THREE DOZEN 
SIX DOZEN 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 





The real thing for mounting Snapshots, Cards, 
Stamps, etc. No peste needed. Neat, « 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. : 
Eagel Art Corners Co., Chicago, tl., 
Adsress Dept 4-v. 4-Y. 4717 North Clark Stu 


NAME —100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travei 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-G6th Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 


|-fete) 4 eat 













FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorided 
gluse, ete., materials not needed 
Many patriotic subjects tite for catalog A-11 

_ Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, mm. 


"HORSEMANSHIP ON A SHOESTRING 


A pamphlet helpful to every girl interested in horse- 
manship. Send 50c—you get as much real data as 
you would “find in a costly volume. Illustrated. 


DAVIS & JONES Peterviee co., INC. 
145 St. Paul i Street, Desk Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double- Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 
RARE MINERALS 


in war 


choice specimens, 12 
Miniatures $3. 


_Sam Park r, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 
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Baby Ruth COOKIES 


SERVE 


j Clip for Your Recipe File———~ 
| ‘cup butter, or other Y_ teaspoon soda | 
| shortening Y teaspoon salt | 
| % Cup white sugar 2 teaspoon vanilla | 
| 1 egg 1% cups flour (if available) | 
| 2 Curtiss 5¢ Baby Ruth Bars, cut in small pieces ' 
; Cream butter and sugar until smooth. Beat in | 
| egg. Stir in other ingredients. Chill and drop by | 
half teaspoonful on greased cookie sheet. Bake 
| in a moderately hot oven (375 F.) for 10 of 12 | 
. minutes. Makes 50 cookies 


*% What a flavor! . Delicious whole 
someness of Baby Ruth in each crunchy 
bite. NEW! . Nourishing. Great for 
club, snack parties, lunches. Easy-to 
make... SO inexpensive 
BUY TWO 
5¢ BABY RUTH 
Candy Bors ond 
try these 







cookies today! 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY « 


CHICAGO, 
Producers of Fine Foods 


NLINOIS 
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“Over there 
baby buggies under the 


she walked past the baby buggy, 
they carried guns in 
blankets.” 

Mary looked at 
was to take off that soiled and limp 
ruffled dress—which Went so incongruously 


Fred’s one desire, as she 


her, 
with the sweater and the heavy shoes and the 
and put warm dry clothes on 
“Come into the house, 
urged, opening the door. 

In the hall, Emerson Worth took inventory 


poor haircut 


her. all of you,” she 


of the collection of baggage. “We didn't 
forget anything, did we, Marcella?” 

“No,” the child answered tensely. 

Mary Fred set down the wan little boy, 


fumbled for her handkerchief to wipe the rain 
off his face. He wore a lumberjacket zipped 
all the up. Someone—it have 
boen Emerson—had knotted a scarf 
around his neck, hoping to hide the fact that 
no blouse was under the lumberjacket. Mary 
Fred smiled at him. “Do you feel all right 
Bud 7” 

The smallest one looked up with a large 
and imparted a bit of in- 
lady gave banana and 
he threw up on her shoe.” 

Emerson Worth said, “Marcella, 
the letter.” 

Mary Fred read the penciled message from 
Father, the folded piece of copy paper, 
with Elizabeth and Johnny and Beany crowd- 
ing close to read it, too. 


way must 


white 


now, 


and radiant smile 


formation. “A him 


give them 


On 


“We're having to rush to get them on 
the boat. I know you'll take in’ these 
three and make them happy till I get 
back and can plan for them. = They 
haven't had a father since December 
seventh and their mother is in the hos- 
pital. 

Father 
P.S. Take a picture of them and send 
it to their mother—they have the ad 
dress. She'll rest happier if she sees it 


and knows they're safe with you.” 


Mary Fred could see that a word in the last 


sentence had been crossed out and the word 
rest” written over it. Perhaps the two 
words meant somewhat the same. — She 
realized that the first word had been “die.” 


Elizabeth dropped to her knees and drew 


the wet, bedraggled, bewildered children into 
her arms. Her face was rapt and tender. “It's 
an answer to my prayer,” she said. “IT wanted 


becaus« ] 
All last 
he the 
but his letter came 
place in Alaska. +1 
and promised God Td 
that 
thes 


to do something out of happiness 
heard from Don today 


night I 


and he's safe. 
afraid 
Langley that went down 


lay awake, was on 
moraing from 
knelt in church today 
do all IT could for 


werent blessed as 
little tikes 


this some 
that w 
mine. And 
sent tous! Wh 
Cutey 7" asked the round-fac 

Anthony James 
nd then added 


some rent 


now 
are 


its your name, 


d small one. 
he 


ng highh 


she 
chanted, 
eht 


Didinger, 
nother interest. 
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of the trip. “Marcella bit a man on the boat.” 
Marcella neither confirmed nor denied this, 


but said anxiously, “I think you'd better take 


the picture—like he said in the letter.” 
Then Marcella had read the letter. Her 
father had been right to cross out that word, 


Mary Fred thought, though it was probably 
little use trying to hide things from Marcella. 
Realism had made her eyes pitifully old. 


Ander ran 


across the yard to get his aunt's 


camera, because it would take pictures in- 
doors, even on such a gray day. The dog, 
Red, insisted on getting into the picture. It 


was his one consuming vanity—his insistence 
on being in every picture. It was no feat to 


get Anthony James to smile, and Marcella 
even fixed a businesslike smile on her face, 
though it wasn't until Ander said, “Now look 
at the bird,” and Johnny made what he 


et-tweet but which sounded 
more like the toot of a toy train, that Brother, 
of the banana incident, smiled shakily. 

The the clicked, Marcella 
said, “I'm glad we got the picture. Because 
Brother has spots.” 

“What kind of spots?” 


thought was a /u 
minute 


camera 


Elizabeth asked. 


“Spots. They came out the last day we 
were on the boat. [ didn’t tell the doctor 
because I was afraid he wouldn't let us get 
off. You know how funny they are about 
spots.” 


With that the 
must be put to bed. 


Malones took over. Brother 
Mary Fred led him up- 


stairs—his hand, which he reached up to her, 
was hot and limp. Johnny telephoned Dr. 
Hunter and left word at his otfice for him to 
call and diagnose the spots. 

Brother was muttering incoherently, “He 
said you had a horse—and you'd let me ride 
the horse. He said it was the nicest horse.” 
and through all the confusion Mary Fred felt 


anew that sharp pang of helplessness that 
had stabbed through her 
Mr. Chips plodding ahead of a plow in rain 
Beany Elizabeth's 
upstairs and into his room, uneasy be- 
of Brother's And Hattie had 
to the and was wondering if the 


children were They 
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because the Easter rabbit was related 
to your big, white rabbit named George.’ 
“Frank,” Lorna corrected. 
Mary Fred felt conscience-stricken. “Why, 
I want them. We haven't 


come, 


ycs—V¢s, of course, 
dyed the eggs yet.’ 
Jock said masterfully, “ Unck 


Charley, to your clinic and tell them to give 


So you go on, 





you some pain-killer. And you, Lorna, stop 
your bellering. Just as I've told you all day, 
if Mary Fred said we can come and stay all 
night—we can stay.” 

Mary Fred had to help the old man into 
his car. “When it rains,” he muttered, “I'm 
all in knots.” He looked at the children 
shook his head. “There’s never any going 
back on a promise you make to children 


Sometimes Im driven to promise them some 


thing to put them off from their tormenting 
of me—but they never let me forget it.” 
Mary Fred rose to the occasion. She as- 


sured him and the children, “We're awfully 
glad they came.” But inner misgivings filled 
her. Now where could they put Brother with 
his spots? And what would Nonna say ? 
Dr. Hunter telephoned and said to get 


Brother to bed; to keep him isolated in 


warm room until he could come out and ex 
amine him. The doctor, who knew the house 
well, said, “Put him in your guest room. 


It's quiet and warm and has running wate: 

Nonna 
Father's was empty, but it was small 
and crowded and they called it “the Eskimo’s 
because it didn’t heat well. And on 
a day like this, when a chill April 
splashed the windows, the house was cold. 

So they'd have to put Brother in Nonna’s 
room. That would leave the two little girls 
in with Beany, the two little boys in Johnny's 


occupied the guest room now. 


room 


igloo,” 


rain 


room. Nonna would have Father's room, or 
share the bedroom and sleeping porch with 
Mary Fred, Elizabeth, and the baby. 


brother clung to Mary Fred. She had run 
out and picked him up when his knees were 
wabbly had smiled a reassur 
ing welcome, clung to her. It 
Mary Fred he wanted to undress him. 

The whole upstairs was a furore of moving 
cot of sig room 
of measuring little and find 
ing she would still fit the baby bed up in th 
attic, and bringing it down and setting it up 
in Beany’s Hattie and Ander helped 
and it was a bust! ing, shin-scri ping time. 

Then through the 
closet for small pillows and the 
them. Once Johnny murmured to Mary 
“Wonder what Nonna will say 7 
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said solemnly, 


Don't give in at 


S210€, 


Let 


inch to her—not an inch. If you don’t, you'll 

: : 30) 
be all right. It's too late for me,” she added 
heavily. “Something's gone from me now— 


but it’s not for you. 
(To be concluded) 
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en success! 
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